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Readers are reminded that the mention of New Books, Articles, 


&c., in our lists is intended as a guarantee of their importance. 
The Editor of THE ACADEMY cannot undertake to return com- 
munications which are not asked for. 
The next number will be published on Frid-y, March 1, and 
advertisements should be sent in by February 26. 





“The Second Volume (October 1870 to December 1871) is now ready, 


bound in cloth, prite 15s. Covers may be had of the Publishers, 
price 25, 


: General Literature. 











La Réforme intellectuelle et morale de la France. 
Par Ernest Renan. Paris: 1871. 


BuRKE says, speaking of himself :— 


‘* He has never professed himself a friend or an enemy to republics 
orto monarchies in the abstract. He thought that the circumstances 
and habits of every country, which it is always perilous and productive 
of the greatest calamities to force, are to decide upon the form of its 
government. There is nothing in his nature, his temper, or his faculties, 
which should make him an enemy to any republic, modern or ancient. 
Far from it. He has studied the form and spirit of republics very early 
in life; he has studied them with great attention ; and with a mind 
undisturbed by affection or prejudice. But the result in his mind from 
that investigation has been and is, that neither England nor France, 
without infinite detriment to them, as well in the event as in the ex- 
periment, could be brought into a republican form, but that everything 
republican which can be introduced with safety into either of them must 
be built upon a monarchy.” 


The name of Burke is not mentioned in M. Renan’s 
book, but it is difficult to. believe that Burke’s publications 
of eighty years ago on the French Revolution, from which 
we have quoted the foregoing passage, were not in 
M. Renan’s hands when he wrote his recent work. If it 
was so, it detracts nothing from M. Renan’s originality ; a 
man of his powers cannot but be original in the treatment 
of his subject, and to have read and agreed with Burke 
will not make him less so. But the similarity of the point 
of view strikes the reader in almost every page ; and cer- 
tainly it will be no bad effect of M. Renan’s book if it sends 
us back to those masterpieces of thinking and eloquence, 
the Reflections on the Revolution in France, the Letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly, and the Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs. They are far too little read. They 
need to be received with discrimination and judgment, and 
to common liberalism they can never be acceptable; yet 
so rich is their instructiveness that a serious politician could 
hardly make a better resolve than to read them through 
once every year. 


**You have industriously destroyed all the opinions and prejudices, 
and, as far as in you lay, all the instincts which support government.” 
“You might, if you pleased, have profited by our example. You had 
the elements of a constitution very nearly as good as could be wished. 
You possessed in some parts the walls, and in all the foundations, of a 
noble and venerable castle: You might have repaired those walls, you 
might have built on those old foundations. You had all these advan- 
tages in your ancient States ; but you chose to act: as if you had never 
been moulded into civil society, and had everything to begin anew.” 
** Rousseau was your canon of holy writ.” 


These sentences are Burke’s, and never surely could he 
have desired a better testimony to his‘ wisdom than for a 
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-man like’M. Renan to say. eighty years afterwards, with the 
_France:of the present moment before his eyes: 
_ _ “T£nomore.had been done at. the Revolution than to call t 
the States-General, to = them, to make them annual, all 
have been right. But the false policy of Rousseat won the day. It was 
resolved to make-a constitution 2 prior’, People failed to:remark that 
England, the most constitutional of countries, has never had.a written 
constitution, drawn out in black and white.” .(P. 7.) — ; 


That the rights of its history do more forva:society than 
the rights of man, that the mere will of’ thé:majority is an 
insufficient basis for government, that Franceswas madetby 
the Capets, that she ought never to have broken) with-them 
entirely, that she would even now do well to-restore them, the 
younger branch of them, if the elder is impracticable, that 
with the monarchy she ought to form again aristocratic insti- 
tutions, a second chamber, and, to some extent, a hereditary 
nobility—this is the main thesis of the new part:of M, Renan’s 
volume. If this is not done, France, he thinks, cannot 
hope to vie with Prussia, which owes its victory to its aristo- 
cratic organisation and to the virtues of endurance and dis- 
cipline which this organisation fosters. France’s only hope 
of revenge must then be in the International. The superficial 
jacobinism, the vulgar republicanism, the materialism (for 
by all these names and more does M. Renan call it), which 
the French Revolution introduced, and which has brought 
France to her present ruin, has fatal attractions for the 
crowd everywhere ; it has eaten far into the heart and life of 
England ; it has overrun all the Continent except Prussia 
and Russia. Prussia too is very probably doomed to enter 
into this ‘‘ way of all flesh,” to be forced into “ the whirl of 
the witches’ sabbath of democracy ;” and then Prussia’s day, 
too, is over, and France is revenged. At the same time 
M. Renan suggests certain reforms in French education. 
These reforms may at any rate, he thinks, go forward, what- 
ever else the future may have in store for us * whether a 
Capet at Rheims or the International at Potsdam. 

All this makes the new part of M. Renan’s volume. He 
has reprinted here, besides, his two letters to Dr. Strauss 
and several other publications occasioned by the late war; 
while the volume ends with an essay on Constitutional 
Monarchy in France, and another on the respective share 
of the family and the State in the work of education, which 
appeared before the war began. These two essays may 
rank with the best things M. Renan has written, and to read 
them again heightens our admiration of them. ‘The new 
part of the book abounds with ingenious and striking 
thoughts, eloquently expressed; yet this part will not 
entirely satisfy the friends of M. Renan, nor does it: quite 
answer, to say the truth, to the impression left on-us by the 
summary of its contents which we read in the Zimes Before 
the -book appeared. It has not the usual consummate 
roundness of M. Renan’s composition, the appearance’ of 
having been long and thoroughly prepared.in the mind, and 
of now coming forth in perfect ripeness ; there are, or we 
seem to see, marks here and there of haste, excitement, and 
chagrin. This was perhaps inevitable. 

Our business is not with politics, foreign or domestic ; yet 
on one or two of the political points where M. Renan does 
not quite satisfy us, we must touch. We will not ask whether 
France in general has not let the idea of dynastic attach- 
ment, as M. Renan calls it, and the remembrance of its 
historic self before 1789, so completely die out that “it is 
vain to seek now to restore them, although; when: Burke 
wrote, this might still have been possible. But we wilbobserve 
that this restoration has, in any case, an enemly more ‘serious 
and more respectable than that vulgar jacobinism, with no 
higher aim than to content the envy and the* materialistic 
cravings of the masses, which M. Renan assails with such 
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scorn ; it has against it the republicanism of men, for in- 
stance, like M. Quinet. This republicanism is a reasoned 
and serious faith, and it grows not out of a stupid insen- 
sibility to the historic life and institutions of a nation, nor 
out of a failure to perceive that in the world’s progress, as 
M. Renan eloquently and profoundly urges, all cannot shine, 
all cannot be prosperous, some sacrificed lives there must 
be; but it grows out of the conviction that in what we call 
our civilisation this sacrifice is excessive. Our civilisation 
in the old and famous countries of Europe has truly been, 
as M. Renan says, in its origin an aristocratic work, the 
work ofa few: its maintenance is the work ofa few; “country, 
honour, duty, are things created and upheld by a small 
number of men amidst a multitude which, left to itself, lets 
them fall.” Yes, because this multitude are in vice and misery 
outside them ; and surely that they are so is in itself some 
condemnation of the “aristocratic work.” We do not say 
that the historic life and continuity of a nation are therefore 
to be violently broken, or its traditional institutions aban- 
doned ; but we say that a case has been made out against 
our mere actual civilisation, and a new work given it to do, 
which were not so visible when Burke wrote, which would 
certainly have fixed the regards of Burke now, and which 
M. Renan too much leaves out of sight. 

A mere looker-on may smile to read at p. 153, written 
before Alsace and Lorraine were ceded and when there 
was still hope of saving them, that France could not survive 
their loss, that she is like a building so compact that to pull 
out one or two large stones makes it tumble down, or like a 
living being with an organisation so highly centralised that 
to have an important limb cut off is death; and then to 
read at p. 58 and other passages, written since peace was 
made, that the immense resources of France are hardly at 
all altered or impaired, that she is @ peine entamée. But of 
this kind 6f inconsistency a man of heart and imagination 
may well be guilty when his country is in question; Burke, 
assuredly, might have been guilty of it. 

Our one serious point of difference with M. Renan, and 
where we confess he somewhat disappoints us, is in his dis- 
cussion of the faults of France. The capital fault, the che- 
rished defect of France, is—what does the reader think P— 
want of faith in science, 4 manque de foi a la science. In 
the same strain speaks Mdme. Sand in the charming Lefters 
she has lately published: JVous voulons penser et agir a la 
Jois, she says; and therefore we are beaten. Nay our amia- 
bility itself puts us at a disadvantage, she adds, in this bad 
actual world: Vous ne sommes pas capables de nous priéparer 
@ Ja guerre pendant vingt ans ; nous sommes si incapables de 
hair! It is the head, /a te, which is so greatly in fault ; 
the heart, the sentiments are right; / Frangais, says M. 
Renan, est bon, ttourdi; yes, étourdi he may be, harum- 
scarum ; but he is dom. Burke, whom we have so much 
quoted, says of Charles II. : 

‘** The person given to us by Monk was a man without any sense of 
his duty as a prince, without any regard to the dignity of his crown, 

‘without any love to his people ; dissolute, false, venal, and destitute of 


any positive good quality whatsoever, except a pleasant temper and the 
manners of a gentleman.” 


So far he, too, was don: but his goodness had gaps which, 
though certainly he was also without the scientific temper, 
would make us hesitate to say that his chief fault was 
want of faith in science. Of France we may say the same. 
It seems to us much more true of England than of France 
that the national defect is want of faith in science. In 
France the great defect lies, surely, in a much simpler thing 
—want of faith in conduct. M. Renan’s chief concern at the 
failure of the Reformation’ in France is for what the head 
lost; for the better schools, the reading, the instruction, 





which the Reformation would have brought with it. But 
M. Michelet put his finger on the real cause for concern, 
when he said that the Reformation failed in France because 
a moral reformation France would not have. That sense 
of personal responsibility which is the foundation of all true 
religion, which possessed Luther, which possessed also the 
great saints of Catholicism, but which Luther alone managed 
to convey to the popular mind, earning thereby—little as 
we owe him for the theological doctrines he imagined to be 
his great boon to us—a most true title to our regard ; that 
was what the Huguenots had, what the mass of the French 
nation had not and did not care to have, and what they 
suffer to this day for not having. One of the gifts and 
graces which M. Renan finds in France is her enmity to 
pedantry and over-strictness in these matters: and in his 
letter to Dr. Strauss he says that, although he himself has 
been sufficiently near holy orders to think himself bound to 
a regular life, he should be sorry not to see around him a 
brilliant and dissipated society. No one feels more than 
we do the harm which the exaggeration of Hebraism has 
done in England ; but this is Hellenism with a vengeance ! 
Considering What the natural propensions of men are, such 
language appears to us out of place anywhere, and in France 
simply fatal. Moral conscience, self-control, seriousness, 
steadfastness, are not the whole of human life certainly, but 
they are by far the greatest part of it; without them—and 
this is the very burden of the Hebrew prophets and a 
fact of experience as old as the world—nations cannot 
stand. France does not enough see their importance ; and 
the worst of it is that no man can make another see their 
importance unless he sees it naturally. For these things, 
just as for the more brilliant things of art and science, there 
is a bent, a turn. “ He showed his ways unto Moses, his 
works unto the children of Israel,” —to them, and to the 
heavy Germanic nations whom they have moulded ; not, 
apparently, to the children of Gomer and to Vercingetorix. 
But this opens a troubled prospect for the children of 
Gomer. 

But perhaps we English, too, shall be as the children of 
Gomer ; for M. Renan has a theory that according to “ that 
great law by which the primitive race of an invaded country 
always ends by getting the upper hand, England is becoming 
every day more Celtic and less Germanic ;” in the public 
opinion and policy of England for the last thirty years he 
sees the esprit celtique, plus doux, plus sympathique, plus 
humain. We imagine our Irish neighbours by no means 
share his opinion. A more truly Germanic, or, at least, Anglo- 
Saxon, performance than the abolition of the Irish Church 
through the power of the Dissenters’ antipathy to church- 
establishments, then telling ourselves in our newspapers we 
had done it out of a pure love of reason and justice, and 
then calling solemnly upon the quick-witted Irish, who knew 
that the Dissenters would have let the Irish Church stand 
for ever sooner than give a shilling of its funds to the 
Catholics entitled to them, to believe our claptrap and be 
properly grateful to us at last, was never witnessed. What 
we call our Philistinism, to which M. Renan might perhaps 
apply his favourite epithets of dur et rogue, may well bring 
us into trouble; but hardly, we think, our dowx esprit 
celligue. 

It seems, indeed, as if, in all that relates to character and 
conduct strictly so called, M. Renan, whom at other times 
we follow with so much sympathy, saw things with other 
eyes than ours. In a parallel between the English Revo- 
lution of 1688 and the French Revolution of 1830, he asks 
himself why the first succeeded and the second failed ; and 
he answers that it cannot have been owing to the difference 
between William of Orange and Louis-Philippe, because the 
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second had no faults as a ruler which the first did not 
show in fully as great a degree. When we read this, we 
are fairly lost in amazement. Surely the most important 
point in a ruler is character; and William III., whatever 
_ were his faults, had a character great and commanding ; 
while Louis-Philippe had, or gave the world the impression 
of having, a character somewhat (to speak quite frankly) 
ignoble. 

We would fain stop here in our enumeration of matters of 
difference ; for to differ with M. Renan is far less natural 
to us than to agree with him. But it is impossible not to 
notice one or two assumptions respecting the French Revo- 
lution and the intellectual value of France to the world, 
because to these assumptions M. Renan, like almost all 
Frenchmen, seems to challenge the assent of mankind, at 
least of all mankind except France’s rogue et jaloux enemy, 
Prussia. Greece and Judea, he says, have had to pay with 
the loss of their national existence the honour of having 
given lessons to all mankind; in like manner— 


“France at this moment expiates her Revolution ; she will perhaps 
one day reap its fruits in the grateful memory of emancipated nations. 


Just in the same strain writes Mdme. Sand, in the Leffers we 
have already quoted : 


‘¢ Even though Germany should appear to conquer us, we shall remain 
the peuple initiateur, which receives a lesson and does not take one.” 


In prosperity the French are incorrigible, so that a time 
like the present offers the only opportunity for disabusing 
them of notions of this kind, so obstructive to improve- 
ment; and M. Renan, one would have hoped, was the 
very man to do it. Greece has given us art and science, 
Judea has given us the Bible; these are positive achieve- 
ments. Whoever gives us a just and rational constitution 
of human society will also confer a great boon on us and 
effect a great work; but what has the French Revolution 
accomplished towards this? Nothing. It was an insurrection 
against the old routine, it furiously destroyed the medieval 
form of society; this it did, and this was well if anything 
had come of it; but into what that is new and fruitful has 
France proceeded to initiate us? A colourless, humdrum, 
and ill-poised life is a baneful thing, and men would fain 
change it; but our benefactor and initiator is the poet 
who brings us a new one, not the drunkard who gets rid of 
it by breaking the windows and bringing the house about 
his ears. 

There seems to us a like exaggeration in the French 
estimate of their country’s intellectul rank in the world. 
France is the p/at de sel, the dish containing the salt without 
which all the other dishes of the world would be savourless ; 
she is (we will use M. Renan’s own words, for a translation 
might easily do injustice to them)— 


‘la grande maitresse de l’investigation savante, l’ingénieuse, vive et 
prompte initiatrice du monde 4 toute fine et délicate pensée ;” 


she alone has— 


“une société exquise, charmante et sérieuse 4 la fois, fine, tolérante, 
aimable, sachant tout sans avoir rien appris, devinant d’ instinct le der- 
nier résultat de toute philosophic.” 


We wonder if it ever occurs to these masters du gott et 
@u tact that in an Englishman, an Italian, a German, this 
language provokes a smile. No one feels more than we do, 
and few Englishmen feel enough, the good of that amiability, 
even if it does not go very deep, of that sympathetic side 
in the French nature, which makes German and Protestant 
Alsace cling to defeated France, while, mainly for the want 
of it, prosperous England cannot attach Ireland. No one 
feels more than we do, few Englishmen feel enough, the 
good of that desire for lucidity, even apparent, in thought 





and expression, which has made the French language. But, 
after all, a nation’s intellectual place depends upon its having 
reached the very highest rank in the very highest lines of 
spiritual endeavour ; this is what in the end makes its ideal ; 
this is what fixes its scale of intellectual judgment, and what 
it counts by in the world. More than twenty years ago we 
said, lovers of France as we are, and abundant and brilliant 
as is her work of a lower order than the very highest : 


‘* France, famed in all great arts, i none supreme” — 


and this still seems to us to be the true criticism on her. 
M. Renan opposes living names, for or against which we 
will say nothing, to the best living names of Germany ; but 
what is one generation? and what, directly we leave our 
own generation, are any names but the greatest? And 
where, throughout all her generations, has France a name 
like Goethe? where, still more, has she names like Sophocles 
and Plato, Dante and Raphael, Shakespeare and Newton ? 
That is the real question for her, when she is esteeming her- 
self the salt of the earth. Probably the incapacity for serious- 
ness in the highest sense, for what the Greeks called 7d 
orovoaiov, and Virgil calls virtus verusgue labor, is here too 
what keeps France back from perfection. For the Greeks 
and Romans, and a truly Latin race like the Italians, have 
this seriousness intellectually, as the Hebrews and the 
Germanic races have it morally ; and it may be remarked in 
passing that this distinction makes the conditions of the 
future for Latin Italy quite different from those for Celtic 
France. Only seriousness is constructive; Latin Gaul was 
a Roman construction, old France was, as M. Renan him- 
self says, a Germanic construction ; France has been since 
1789 getting rid of all the plan, cramps, and stays of her 
original builders, and their edifice is in ruins; but is the 
Celt, by himself, constructive enough to rebuild ? 

We sincerely believe that France would do well, instead 
of proclaiming herself the salt of the earth, to ponder these 
things ; and sometimes it is hard to refrain from saying so. 
M. Renan tempted us; yet we see with regret our space 
nearly gone. Why could we not have kept to our own 
generation ? and then we might have given ourselves the 
pleasure of saying how high is M. Renan’s place in it. 
Certainly, we find something of a bathos in his challenge 
to Germany to produce a living poet to surpass M. Hugo; 
but in sober seriousness we might challenge Germany, or 
any other country, to produce a living critic to surpass M. 
Renan. We have just been reading an American essayist, 
Mr. Higginson, who says that the United States are to evolve 
a type of literary talent superior to anything yet seen in the 
mother country ; and this perhaps, when it is ready, will be 
something to surprise us. But taking things as they now 
are, where shall we find a living writer who so habitually as 
M. Renan moves among questions of the deepest interest, 
presents them so attractively, discusses them with so much 
feeling, insight, and felicity? Even as to the all-importance 
of conduct, which in his irritation against the “chaste Van- 
dals” who have been overrunning France we have seen him 
a little disposed just now to underrate, he is far too wise a 
man not to be perfectly sound at bottom. Je monde, we 
find him saying in 1869, ne tient debout gue par un peu de 
vertu. The faults and dangers both of vulgar democracy and 
of vulgar liberalism there is no one who has seen more clearly 
or described so well. The vulgar democrat’s “happiness 
of the greatest number” he analyses into what it practically 
is—a principle réduisant tout a contenter les volontés matéria- 
listes des foules, of that “popular mass, growing every day 
larger, which is destitute of any sort of religious ideal and 
can recognise no social principle beyond and above the 
desire of satisfying these materialistic cravings.” The espret 
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démocratique of this sort of democracy, avec sa violence, son 
ton absolu, sa simplicité décevante d’idées, ses souppons miéticu- 
Jeux, son ingratitude, is admirably touched ; but touched not 
less admirably is another very different social type, the 
cherished ideal of vulgar liberalism, the American type— 

** fondé essentiellement sur Ja liberté et la propriété, sans priviléges de 
classes, sans institutions anciennes, sans histoire, sans société aristocratique, 
sans cour, sans pouvoir brillant, sans universites sérieuses ni fortes insti- 
tutions scientifiques. Ces sociétés manquent de distinction, de noblesse ; 
clles ne font guire d euvres originales en fait dart et de science” — 


but .they can come to be very strong and to produce very 
good things, and that is enough for our Philistines. What 
can be better, and in the end more fruitful, than criticism 
of this force; but what constituency can accept a man 
guilty of making it? Let M. Renan continue to make it, 
and let him not fear but that in making it, in bringing 
thought into the world to oust claptrap, he fulfils a higher 
duty than by sketching paper constitutions, or by prose- 
cuting electoral campaigns in the Seine-et-Marne. ‘“‘ Zhe 
Sashion of this world passeth away,’ wrote Goethe from 
Rome in 1787, “and I would fain occupy myself only with 
the eternal.” MATTHEW ARNOLD, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A new poem by Mr. Robert Browning, of considerable length 
and importance, will shortly appear. It is in verse, and is 
modern both in subject and rendering. The relations between 
the sexes are discussed in a dialogue between husband and wife. 
She questions, he expounds. 


Professor Klaus Groth, of Kiel, has been invited by the 


Curators of the Taylor Institution to give a course of lectures on 
German literature at Oxford. Following the precedent of M. 
Taine, who lectured last year in French, these lectures will be 
delivered in German. An account of Klaus Groth, and several 
of his Low-German poems with English translations, may be 
found in Max Miiller’s Chifs from a German Workshop, vol. ii. 
p. 122-159. See also Academy, vol. ii. p. 348. 


The Augsburg Gazette for February 1, 2, gives an interest- 
ing account of the zutérieur of the venerable Austrian poet 
Grillparzer, who died on the 20th of January, and was buried 
four days later with great solemnity and a funeral oration by 
Heinrich Laube. Grillparzer, we are told, was watched over 
through life and tended in death by three domestic Graces ; 
their names are Netti, Kathi, and Peppi Fréhlich, and the 
story of their connection with the poet is simple and very 
innocent. They were children when Franz Grillparzer got 
his first government appointment and wrote his first verses ; 
their father was kind to the youth, and he gradually became 
almost a member of the Frdéhlich household ; he was gene- 
rally expected to marry the eldest daughter when she was 
old enough, but whether it was that he wished to marry all 
three, or, as some say, that he preferred the second and did not 
like to disappoint the others, or perhaps that he thought his 
little idyll would lose its bloom in vulgar matrimony, years went 
on, and he did not propose. The three Graces gave lessons in 
music and languages, and the poet was not well able to meet 
the expenses of a household, but when in course of time Coun- 
sellor Frohlich and his wife died, it seemed to all parties right 
and natural that Grillparzer should take up his abode with the 
orphans as their “Zimmerherr.” All ideas of marriage were 
given up, and the middle sister, Kathi, remained his /éebe Braut 
to the end ; for the last twenty-two years of his life he called 
her so from habit and without disguise, and she inherits all his 
literary and other property ; but this is a mere formality, for the 
sisters scarcely have a separate existence. Besides fugitive 
poems, of which Kathi is supposed to have treasured a consider- 
able number, Grillparzer’s unpublished works include essays 
on dramatic subjects, including the genius of Shakespeare ; a 





dramatic fragment, Die Fiidin von Toledo, which, from what 
the author said of it to Betty Paoli, is supposed to be of con- 
siderable extent. A complete work—Zzhussa—has been in 
Laube’s hands many years, but it was confided to him with the 
injunction not to produce it on the stage unless he felt certain 
of its success, and he did not feel justified in “risking the tran- 
quillity of the worthy old man, who was indifferent to fresh 
applause, but could still be annoyed by an unfavourable 
reception.” 


We would draw the attention of our musical readers to The 
Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal from 1561 to 1744, just 
edited by E. F. Rimbault for the Camden Society. It contains. 
notices of very many English composers, their admissions, obits, 
&c. The old Chapel Royal, Whitehall, was burnt 1698, and 
Dr. Blow composed his anthem, “ Lord, remember David,” for 
the opening of the new one. The Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
was used much later. Henry Purcell lived in a suite of apart- 
ments in St. James’s Palace, access to which was obtained by a 
winding staircase in the clock-tower. Dryden, when in debt, 
used to stay with him for weeks together in these apartments, 
where he was secure from his creditors. The book contains 
curious things wherever one dips into it.—The other Camden 
publication, the Life of Bishop Bedell, contains valuable infor- 
mation about the Irish rebellion, but has been already used by 
Burnet. The supplementary chapters give a good deal of addi- 
tional matter. 


The Revue des deux Mondes (February 1) contains an elabo- 
rate and not unsympathetic critique of “Le Docteur Strauss,” 
by M. Victor Cherbuliez. He points out that the first Ledex 
Fesu, written before Strauss was thirty, includes all that is really 
original in his contribution to theology, while his temperament 
was still too exclusively that of a theologian to allow his re- 
searches to take a wider range. His biographical works are 
commended for their literary merits, but treated as one-sided. 
When theologians begin to write politics, of course they are 
judged according to the skill they may display in their new 
rather than their original branch of study. In his Fréedliche 
Blatter, Strauss descended to the ordinary newspaper level, and 
he is followed by his critic, but M. Cherbuliez at least is aware- 
that it is a descent. 


The President of the Geographical Society of Italy has 
written to the papets to say that the Conservator of the Biblio- 
théque Royale of Belgium has discovered a MS., in twelve 
chapters, containing the original autograph account of the dis- 
covery of Australia by Manuel Godinho, a Portuguese navi- 
gator who touched there in 1601, and whose priority to the 
Dutch sailors, who arrived three or four years later, has been 
unduly neglected. Mr. Ruelens vouches for the authenticity of 
the MS., which was brought to light at the Antwerp Exhibition, 
though it passed unnoticed in the crowd. 


In Fraser, F. W. Palgrave speaks with authority on the 
growing force of the Mahommedan religious revival ; and Pro- 
fessor Owen feels called on to protest in the name of science 
against a strange statement which has found its way into 7he 
Speaker’s Commentary, and which reduces itself to the fact that 
Buffon and Haller were not prepared to risk the consequences of 
averring that Methuselah could not have lived 969 years. The 
professor analyses some cases of supposed longevity, and dwells 
on the nearly invariable proportion between the different phases 
of the organic existence of allied animals. But he is content to 
rest the issue on the teeth. A life of eight or nine centuries 
would wear out several sets of molars, and if Methuselah renewed 
his teeth like the elephant or the megatherium, he and his con- 
temporaries were “ zoologically distinct from the actual species 
of Homo.” Stories of persons who have renewed their teeth 
for a third time in old age are plausibly accounted for by the 
case, which came under Professor Owen’s observation, of an 
old Irish woman who related the same marvel of herself, where 
as the fact proved to be that a broken stump over which the 
gum had closed was beginning to be felt again as the jaw 
shrank with age. 
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Art and Archeology. 


THE EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY OLD 
MASTERS. 


I—ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


ONE of the first things to take note of in regard to this year’s 
Exhibition of Ancient Pictures at the Royal Academy is that the 
works by Italian masters are far less numerous than before, and, 
with a few brilliant exceptions, comparatively uninteresting. 
The managers of the exhibition, seemingly in order to make the 
greatest show with the least possible trouble, have, it is true, ob- 
tained a certain number of Italian pictures from Hampton Court, 
but they are all well-known works, which have been already times 
and often described ; with one exception, therefore, I shall pass 
over these specimens. 

The removal of national pictures to Burlington House from 
their accustomed places of deposit, where the public can at any 
time see them, is surely as superfluous as, on the other hand, the 
bringing together of treasures of art hidden away in country 
houses and private galleries is a real and appreciable public 
service. 

The number of such works in this country often slumbering 
unnoticed for generations together is enormous, and there is no 
indisposition to lend them for the public benefit. All that is 
wanted is knowledge and taste to select the right pictures, and to 
ignore the dubious or bad ones. Of course this is very difficult 
and troublesome, but in commencing these exhibitions the Royal 
Academy ought to have been well aware of the arduous and 
responsible nature of the task. Now that the task has been 
undertaken, the public, to whom these gatherings are most 
acceptable, have a perfect right to require not only the mere 
annual continuance of the exhibitions, but such improvements in 
their general status as shall render them really worthy of the 
quasi national institution itself. These remarks are prompted 
by the fact that the present exhibition displays a marked falling 
off in the scale and relative importance of the contributions, and 
also evidence of even less care in regard to the selection, arrange- 
ment, and illustration of the specimens than on the two former 
occasions. No little scandal and dissatisfaction have again been 
caused by the admission of spurious, doubtful, and inferior works. 
It ought to be well understood that the Royal Academy alone is 
to blame for this. Few private collections, it is true, are exempt 
from such a leaven, but in the interest of the contributors them- 
selves the Academicians ought sternly to refuse such pictures if 
pressed upon them—they should clearly explain that, whilst both 
the “ prestige” and the pecuniary value 7 authentic and really 
fine pictures will be greatly enhanced by their exhibition at Bur- 
lington House, spurious and doubtful contributions are just as 
certain to find their true level, to bring discredit on the judgment 
and taste of their owners, and, it may be, even to permanently 
lessen the value of any genuine and really important works with 
which they may be associated. 

Enough has been said in the daily press (and it has been 
re-echoed in other countries) as to the incorrect and careless 
catalogues and the absence of any intelligible system of arrange- 
ment of these exhibitions. If next year the Royal Academy 
holds another exhibition of this kind, and these matters are not 
then radically amended, the serious question, wherefore, and on 
what grounds, a limited, exclusive, and self-appointed body of 
practising artists, banded together mainly for the sale of their 
own works, is entitled to the imposing status of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts of England, will probably be raised by other voices 
than those of the timid members of their own profession. 

The interest of the present gathering as regards the Italian 
schools centres almost exclusively in two pre-eminent names— 
Raphael and Titian. The one exquisite work of the former 
master, and four of the latter in truth alone call for special notice. 

‘The “ Little Madonna of the Orleans Gallery” (No. 95), con- 
tributed by H.R.H. the Duke d’Aumale, comes first in order. 

This well-known and most precious work, executed on panel, 
about 11 inches high and 8 inches wide, was in all probability 
painted in the year 1506, when Raphael was in his 23rd year, and 
there are grounds for believing it to have been executed in his 
native city of Urbino. The picture is entirely by Raphael’s own 
hand, and, moreover, it is one of the first productions in which 





that hand is seen entirely emancipated from the conventional 
trammels of early association. There is here scarcely any trace 
of the early Umbrian school or of the specific manner of his 
master Perugino ; it displays in fact an enormous onward stride 
in art, so remarkable indeed as to have greatly mystified one of 
the most eminent and industrious of modern art critics—Raphael’s 
special devotee and historian, Passavant. The history of the 
picture, so far as regards its successive ownership for about two 
hundred years past, is sufficiently known. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century it was in the possession of “ Monseigneur,” 
brother of Louis XIV.; at a later period it passed into the 
famous gallery of the Orleans family at the Palais Royal, during 
which time it was more than once engraved. When the Orleans 
collection was — to London and dispersed in 1798, the 
picture was bought for 500/. by Mr. Hibbert, one of the notable 
amateurs of that day ; it next appears in the hands of Messrs. 
Niewenhuys, the eminent picture dealers of London and Brussels, 
and shortly after 1835 it was sold by them to M. Benjamin 
Delessert of Paris for rather less than 1000/. The Delessert 
collection was in turn sold by auction in Paris three or four years 
ago, when the picture-was purchased under the hammer by the 
Duke d’Aumale for something over 6000/. It is of course im- 
possible to say exactly how much further the natural desire of 
the Duke to secure one of the old treasures of his family would 
have induced him to extend his biddings at the sale ; it is known 
at all events that his commission was not an unlimited one; 
but the picture is literally of priceless value, and one thing is 
certain—that his opponent, the Director of our own National 
Gallery, should have secured it for this country co#te gue conte. 
At the time in question the National Gallery had ample funds 
to have purchased the picture up to any reasonable or indeed 
unreasonable amount. The nation had in fact shortly before ac- 
quired a less desirable work of Raphael at a much greater price; 
there is therefore no excuse for the lamentable want of judgment 
and energy manifested on this as on so many similar occasions. 

I cannot do better than translate Passavant’s description of 
the picture (Raphael d’ Urbino, vol. i. p. 45, ed. Fr.), especially 
as it embodies the unlucky error to which I have already alluded. 
It is as follows :— 

‘* The Virgin, turned to the right, almost in profile, is seated on a 
stool or form, and holds the Infant Jesus with her left hand, whom she 
contemplates with loving looks—the Child, raising himself towards her, 
takes hold of her vestments with his hands in order to aid himself: he is 
looking out of the picture with a serious expression. The background 
represents the wall of a chamber, with a reddish grey curtain on the 
left, and a shelf on which are placed some small vases. These latter 
accessories and the reddish grey curtain have certainly been added more 
recently: they are painted in the manner of David Teniers, so much so 
indeed as to give every support to the belief that he was actually the author 
of these unfortunate additions.” 


There is nothing to be said against the first part of the 
description ; it clearly enough illustrates the composition—one of 
those simple representations of maternal affection so often pour- 
trayed with varying circumstances of detail by the great master— 
but the singular assertion that the accessories were added to the 
picture by David Teniers should be once for all rectified, and the 
more so as it has been recently repeated and endorsed in various 
notices of the present exhibition. 

Not only is the picture in every portion entirely by the hand of 
Raphael, but the original workmanship, if it may be so termed, is 
so sound, the colours and vehicles used so pure and well applied, 
whilst at the same time the picture has always been so carefully 
preserved, that the surface has acquired a homogeneous so-called 
“patina” as transparent and to outward appearance almost as 
hard as a vitreous enamel. The painting must have arrived at 
that state long before the age of David Teniers, and any addition 
then executed on the surface, even by the most skilful hand, 
would be immediately visible to the eye of an expert. There is, 
however, no such appearance. The curtain and accessories are 
certainly of one and the same piece and texture with the rest. 

I have elsewhere rectified similar errors of Passavant in regard 
to the works of Raphael—carefully and conscientiously, as | trust, 
and it will not be a waste of time to pursue the present matter 
further. 

Passavant was an artist by profession, and with all his in- 
dustry and devotion the practice of his profession did not allow 
him opportunity enough to acquire that wider range of know- 
ledge and culture which are at the present day the character- 
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istics of the highest grade of connoisseurship. There are thus 
many indications which of necessity fell dead upon him for lack 
of adequate collateral study and observation—one of these indi- 
cations in the present case alone is sufficient in itself to refute 
his theory. The little vases on the shelf, for instance, are not 
such vases as David Teniers would ever have painted, for the 
simple reason that they were of a kind he would never have 
been likely to see, still less to invent ; they are, in fact, Italian 
majolica ware drug pots, “vasi di spezieria,” just such as were 
manufactured in thousands for all manner of domestic uses in 
Raphael’s own day at the head-quarters of that fabrication, his 
own native city of Urbino. 

The oft-repeated sarcasm of the old Bolognese art-writer 
Malvasia, who, full of foolish local jealousy, taunted Raphael with 
being merely a “boccalaro urbinate,” z¢. an Urbinese pottery 
painter, might indeed have received some shadow of justification 
if he had noticed the pots in this particular picture, and could 
have adduced them in evidence of Raphael’s ceramic pursuits. 
If Passavant, however, had merely confined himself to noting 
the fact that the execution of these details betrays a marked 
bias towards the Flemish manner and technique, he would have 
been quite right, ; that bias does unquestionably exist, and it is 
an interesting and instructive peculiarity—but it is seen quite 
as strongly in every portion of the picture as in the details in 
question. I admit even that a certain fortuitous resemblance 
to the style and handling of David Teniers may perhaps be 
seen in this little work, executed more than a hundred years 
before he was born; the explanation of all this, however, is 
very simple ; not only in this picture, but in several others still 
extant, painted by Raphael about the same time, the influence 
of the early Flemish painters is seen strongly marked and un- 
deniable. For instance, in the exquisitely beautiful Holy Family 
with a lamb, at Madrid, this soz-disant “Teniers manner” is 
quite as much developed as in the picture now in question. 
But it may be objected that from the early Flemish painters of 
the fifteenth century to David Teniers there is a wonderful leap. 
So there is, but it is a curious fact that of all the great Nether- 
landish painters of the seventeenth century Teniers was perhaps 
the one whose crisp transparent execution and brilliant light- 
some colour most strongly recalls the exquisite works of the Mem- 
lings and Roger Van der Weydens, whose technique and pictorial 
qualities he directly inherited. Unquestionably in these pictures 
of Raphael there is a sparkling vivacity of colour and a spirited 
lightsomeness and freedom of touch different from all that had 
been achieved before by his countrymen. 

This fortuitous resemblance to the style of David Teniers, 
then, is a curious and interesting coincidence brought about by 
a well ascertained cause, which is this. It is known that the 
Dukes of Urbino were great admirers of early Flemish art—that 
they not only procured beautiful pictures by way of Venice 
from Bruges and Ghent, but that they had, even before Raphael’s 
time, invited Flemish artists to Italy, and employed them at 
their court. There is indeed a chapter to be written on the 
influence of the early Flemish painters, and the introduction by 
them of the newly discovered processes of oil-painting into 
Central Italy—to all appearance next to Venice, Urbino was 
the principal centre from which the new art was rapidly propa- 
gated in Italy ; we have proof positive that Raphael was an ardent 
student of the new style and processes. It is a fact that there 
are still extant certain works by an early Flemish painter, exe- 
cuted by order of Duke Federigo of Urbino about the time of 
Raphael’s birth. These are certain large panel-pictures, heads or 
busts of ancient classical and medieval philosophers and men 
of letters ; an entire series of these panels was in fact executed 
expressly to decorate the walls of the library in the palace at 
Urbino. Several of them were preserved in the Campana Col- 
lection, and are now in the Louvre. Now these panels were 
doubtless daily under Raphael’s eyes when a youth, and a curious 
proof that they were so is the fact that one of his sketch-books, 
made when he was about eighteen or nineteen years old, and 
now preserved in the Academy at Venice, contains a most careful 
and beautiful series of drawings made from these very panels. 
It is all but certain that these works were executed by one 
Justus of Ghent, a scholar of Van Eyck, who resided at the 
court of Urbino. They are completely in the style of the latter 
great Flemish artist, and show no evidence of the slightest 
Pe coc with contemporary Italian art. There is never- 
theless little doubt that they were actually executed in Urbino. 





But this is not all—there also still exists at Urbino, in the 
sacristy of the cathedral, a large picture known to have been 
painted by the same Justus of Ghent, when he had become 
almost a naturalised Italian; and it, as might be expected, 
does show the influence of the art of the painter’s adopted 
country—the latter work is in fact a hybrid production of the 
most curious kind, half Flemish, half Italian, in style—an oil 
picture drawn with much of the stiffness and archaism of the 
old Umbrian school, yet entirely Flemish in execution; the 
luminous depth and power of the old Flemish colouring and 
light and shade nevertheless being in great measure replaced by 
the clear lightsome fresco-like colour of the early Italians. 
Here then we have the very converse of the influence exerted on 
Raphael at a subsequent period. , 

The truth really is that Raphael, like all the greatest artists, 
was an ardent innovator—his art never stood still. He not only 
had the power of assimilating all previous and contemporary 
excellence, but even of anticipating in some degree develop- 
ments which would necessarily result in after ages from the 
pregnant germs sown in his own time by others. 

It is a fitting transition from the greatest masters of design to 
the paramount colourist of the modern art cycle. The four 
works of Titian now before us are all deserving of the closest 
study, and much more might be said about them than I shall 
have time or space to indite at present. 

The life of Titian completely overlapped, as it were, that of 
Raphael. Titian was born six years earlier, and outlived Raphael 
no less than fifty-six years (1483-1520 and 1477-1576). Raphael 
was cut off in the full maturity of his powers ; whilst Titian may 
be said to have outlived himself. As might be expected, Titian’s 
style, necessarily tinged and influenced by the surrounding 
associations of passing epochs, varied very greatly during the 
long period of his artistic activity. Thus his early works, con- 
temporaneous with those of Bellini and Giorgione, those of his 
middle time, and again those of the later period of his life, 
when he stood alone amidst a generation of painters to whom 
the early associates and rivals of the man had become, as it 
were, “ ancient masters,” have really but little in common. Were 
it not indeed for certain glorious veins, which run through all 
the epochs alike—a pure “ Titianesque” alloy giving the same 
splendid lustre to very different metal—the productions of the 
several periods might well be taken as the works of altogether 
different men. 

The earliest in date amongst the present pictures is the 
portrait (said to be) of Alexander de’ Medici, from Hampton 
Court (No. 72). This belongs to the first half of Titian’s art 
career, but not, strictly speaking, to his early period. The 
“replica” of “La Gloria” (No. 114) and the “Europa” (No. 
126), both painted about the same time, are of his later but still 
vigorous period, whilst the “ Diana and Actaeon” (No. 73) is 
decidedly a senile work of the painter. 

If the Hampton Court portrait were in its pristine state, or 
were it even tolerably well preserved, no finer specimen of 
Titian’s powers as a portrait painter at his best time could 
perhaps have been shown; but, alas! the hand of the spoiler 
has been heavy on this treasure—not that of the inevitable 
spoiler—time—but the still heavier hand of stolid ignorance ! 
and it must needs be said that the greatest blow has been inflicted 
— recently by hands probably still busy at this ruthless 
work ! 

This magnificent picture has been always well known as one 
of the chief treasures of our royal collections. It belonged to 
Charles I., and was admirably engraved during his time by the 
able Flemish engraver Van Dalen. Though the personage 
represented greatly resembles Duke Alexander de’ Medici, and 
although the costume and evident date of the picture (circa 
1520-30) are in agreement with the attribution, there are reasons 
which it would be too long to recite why it can scarcely be the 
portrait of that personage. 

I shall not describe this picture in detail—this has been done 
before, and it is at all times visible to the public—but I shall 
pass at once to the consideration of its present state and con- 
dition. This picture unfortunately, within the last five or six 
years, has been what is called “restored ”—in reality, greatly 
and irreparably injured / As it happens, some years before this 
occurrence, it was for a lengthened period officially deposited in 
my keeping, and for months together it was daily and hourly 
before my eyes. During that time I repeatedly examined the 
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icture in the best possible light, and I am therefore in a con- 
Sition to speak positively as to the transformation which it has 
recently undergone. It may as well be remarked that most of 
the pictures contributed to the present exhibition from Hampton 
Court are amongst those which have been “ restored ” under the 
present administration of the Gallery. If the object of exhibiting 
them at Burlington House was to challenge public opinion in re- 
gard to the cleaning and “restoring” operations which have been 
systematically carried on for a series of years, I cannot but say 

at I think that the course was a.very unwise one, and that it 
would have been more prudent to have left the flayed and fresh- 
bedizened specimens in the quiet obscurity of the sombre apart- 
ments of the old palace. 

Fortunately I am not alone in my reprobation of the cruel 
injury which has been inflicted on the picture now particularly 
in question, for an ably written letter appeared in the 77mes two 
or three fyears ago, pointing out the very facts to which I have 
now in turn to solicit attention. 

The picture had doubtless in former years been greatly 
neglected and misused. There had been a large hole made 
through the canvas in the centre of the forehead of the figure, 
and which had been coarsely repaired and daubed over, seemingly 
by a common house painter perhaps more than a century ago. 
The picture was heavy and black in aspect mainly from the load 
of dirty varnish coarsely piled upon it in repeated coats from 
time to time. Nevertheless, through all this, the original lustre 
and perfection of Titian shone like the sun through murky 
clouds, and in spite of every drawback the picture was evidently 
fairly well preserved. 

The head was relieved against a dark background evidently 
meant to represent empty space, z.¢. that colourless atmosphere 
or medium, deep-toned, transparent, and impalpable, which 
Titian knew better than any other painter how to depict ; but 
this dark background was not devoid of variety : it was, in fact, 
wonderfully toned and graduated so as to carry out and enhance 
the entire scheme of light and shade of the portrait. Titian’s 
method of executing backgrounds such as this was by painting 
at first in solid impasted colours; the required depth, trans- 

arency, and variety of tint being afterwards gradually obtained 

y repeated glazing and scumbling with thin diluted pigments. 
Now this modern so-called “restorer,” when he took the picture 
in hand, proceeded to effect what in the jargon of his profession 
is called “stripping” it, that is, he removed all the successive 
coats of varnish and the retouches which may have been 
applied at various periods, but he also ‘n his carelessness and 
ignorance “stripped” off more or less completely along with 
these extraneous additions the superficial glazings, &c. which 
Titian himself had superimposed! The disastrous results can 
be more easily imagined than described—space will only allow 
me to specify one glaring evidence of the “stripping ” process. 
The background of the picture, for instance, was entirely changed ; 
the colourless transparent medium in which the head was, as it 
were, enveloped, and from which it emerged with amazing force 
and reality of effect, was replaced at once by a flat, hard, bluish- 
. grey, empty surface, heavy and meaningless, signifying nothing 
but mere formless, textureless paint! So completely in fact has 
this picture been transformed that the background, which was 
dark, is now light, and the head is now detached in hard violent 
contrast, dark upon light, instead of light upon dark / 

The unintelligent polluting touch of the “restorer” is visible 
more or less all over this once noble picture ; finally the coarse 
repainting of the forehead of the figure, which a really skilful 
operator might easily have removed, is left just as it was, and is 
now indeed even rendered more obtrusively visible by the 
mir te process to which the rest of the surface has been sub- 
jected. 

I purpose to notice the three remaining pictures of Titian in 
the next number of the Academy, and afterwards to give some 
jottings and memoranda on some of the principal Spanish, 
Flemish, and Dutch pictures in the exhibition. 

J. C. ROBINSON, 





EXHIBITION OF PICTURES IN WATER COLOURS, 
DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 


THIS exhibition, which has for some years been distinguished 
by a general character of excellence, does not appear to us to 





demand an extended notice this season. At first there were a 
number of rising men or painters who had not hitherto been 
seen in water colours; and these were joined by others who 
occasionally paint in that medium, whose oil pictures were well 
known. Besides, there have always appeared on the walls of 
the Dudley a great number of small landscapes distinguished 
by original observation and admirable sentiment. It is not 
necessary to mention names, representative of either of these 
categories, at least to those who have been interested in the 
exhibition. Gradually, however, the established painters have 
loosened their connection with the Gallery, or are now other- 
wise engaged ; and the landscape element has this season taken 
a larger size and an inferior quality, some of the best artists 
of a year or two ago being insignificantly represented, or not at 
all. New exhibitors present themselves, but the committee of 
management treat them rather arbitrarily. Burne Jones, it 
is true, has been placed in the best position ; and on hearing 
that he was an exhibitor, we went with the full intention of 
devoting ourselves to the study and elucidation of his works 
there expected. But, unhappily, the four emblematic figures in 
one frame, painted in tempera with some glutinous medium on 
cloth, called “The Triumph of Fortune, Fame, Oblivion, and 
Love,” are too obviously imitative of old Italian work (the draw- 
ing that of Signorelli), both in manner and spirit, to be con- 
sidered worthy of his transcendent powers. The only exhibitors 
of the original set fully represented are Simeon Solomon, whose 
several works here are all noteworthy, and informed with lovely 
and tender sentiment ; and J. E. Poynter, who only sends two 
small portraits, painted with infinite care and refinement. But 
after the imaginative or historical pictures we have seen of these 
painters, it does not appear necessary to dwell on the present 
examples. A. B. Donaldson is here in great force, but also in 
a reproductive spirit, giving us a recollection of certain Venetian 
colourists ; C. N. Hemy, also, imitating the modern imitations 
of earlier Flemish art. 

It would seem as if all that now is left for the modern artist, 
in respect to the technique of his art, is to endeavour to do 
again what has been done before by the great masters. But 
he must use his art in obedience to other motives. Some 
pictures of modern times indicate this; one or two in France, 
“The Wreck of the Medusa,” though a painful subject, perhaps 
De la Roche’s “ Hémicycle,” in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts ; some 
in Munich, barring the colour; and in this country lovely in- 
ventions, answering “the desires of the heart,” by D. G. Rossetti 
and E. Burne Jones, though both suffer from defective training. 
But such merely imitative work as these four emblems, by the 
latter, are nothing to the purpose. W. B. SCOTT. 





ART NOTES. 


The administration of the city of Paris sees itself forced to 
reduce considerably the sums annually voted for fine art pur- 
poses. It will, however, continue the publication of the volumes 
containing documents relative to the history of the town. The 
Hétel Carnavalet is destined to receive the new library and 
museum of the city. 


The Vienna Museum for Art and Industry is now completed. 
For the moment the rooms are occupied by an exhibition of 
specimens of modern Austrian work, but as soon as this exhi- 
bition closes, the collections which have been provisionally 
housed in the old Ball-house, will be transferred to their per- 
manent home. An_ intelligible description of the building, 
accompanied by excellent plans, will be found in the Zeétschrift 
Siir bildende Kunst for Jan. 12. 


The Albert Memorial in Hyde Park will soon be completed. 
Two of the corner groups are already up, and the remaining two 
are in course of erection. The “ Asia,” by Mr. Foley, promises 
well, the single figure yet in place is full of fine character and 
dignity. In about a fortnight, the freize round the base of the 
Memorial itself will be uncovered, and can then be appreciated 
with greater justice ; for at present the shed which encloses it 
shuts out the daylight for which the work is calculated. The 
portions by Mr. Armistead, “ Music and Painting,” are remark- 
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able for sound thought and work. The treatment is skilful and 
picturesque ; some of the figures show fine lines, and the im- 
pression, as a whole, is complete. One point will be likely to 
challenge criticism. Mr. Armistead has boldly attempted the 
feat of turning the back of one of the figures to the spectator. 
This seems a little doubtful. Figures may appear to come forth 
to the air, from the solid block, but the moment we reverse the 
process, knowledge of the impassable wall checks the imagin- 
ation, the actual limit of space is felt, and in consequence, we 
seem to see half a man balancing ona ledge. But light and 
shade do so much magic, that perhaps the removal of the shed 
may help this figure by throwing it into strong relief. Details 
in the work of the canopy deserve attention. Many portions, 
both in bronze and mosaic, are attractive and artistic in con- 
ception. If, however, we turn from considering separate por- 
tions to take a view of the whole, we feel that we cannot yet 
congratulate ourselves on having escaped the fates which 
attend on all our public works. Two radical defects seem in 
part to cause the whole shortcoming. First, the unsuitability 
of the base to the memorial itself. The base, the steep ascending 
flight of steps, is too considerable for the slight thing which 
surmounts the whole. Second, the site does not harmonize with 
the character of the monument. The lines of the canopy seem 
imperatively to demand an architectural background. As it is, 
the Memorial does not look as if it belonged to its place. Is it 
possible, that did it stand in a marble-paved court, on a com- 
paratively low platform, ascended by broad and shallow steps, 
closed in by narrowing walls, against which every line would 
be boldly accentuated, rising into light from the deep cast 
shadows of its surroundings, is it possible that so, we might 
have looked on it with pleasure ? 


The chief feature of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for February, 
is a reproduction of a fine pen-and-ink sketch ascribed to Man- 
tegna, and existing in the collection of M. Emile Galichon. 
The subject is “Tritons restraining sea-horses,” and the 
drawing is supposed to have been a portion of a composition 
representing a triumphal procession of Neptune. The letter- 
press does not give a scientific account of the drawing, but it 
seems once to have been in Ottley’s hands. M. Lecoy de la 
Marche has resumed the publication of the correspondence 
of directors of the French Academy at Rome. Some letters of 
Natoire, printed in the present number, are an interesting con- 
tribution to the art history of the eighteenth century. The 
publication of the documents relative to the arts during the 
Commune is also continued by M. Alfred Darcel. 


The “Madonna with the Veil” by Titian was generally be- 
lieved to have perished in the sack of Rome by the Constable 
of Bourbon. It is now reported to have been discovered 
amongst the pictures in an old chateau. belonging to the late 
Dr. Riteri. The professors of the Academy of Turin pro- 
nounce it to be the genuine picture. 


Lady Walmsley, of Hume Towers, Bournemouth, is about to 
present to the nation the portrait gallery belonging to the late 
Sir Joshua Walmsley. The collection comprises a portrait of 
Cromwell by Lucy, portraits of Nelson, Garibaldi, George Ste- 
phenson, Hume, Cobden, Bright, Disraeli, and Gladstone. 


The dangers run by the glass-paintings of the Paris churches 
during the two sieges suggested to the Municipal Council the 
idea of making a complete collection of the cartoons originally 
employed in their execution. When the original designs cannot 
be procured, careful tracings are to be made on the glass itself. 
M. Prosper Lafaye, the author of the remarkable restorations of 
Saint-Séverin, is the artist entrusted with the realization of the 
project. 


A quantity of Palissy ware is reported to have been discovered 
on the estate of the Count de la Grandpré, in the neighbourhood 
of Apremont. Two peasants whilst ploughing laid bare the 
mouth of a cave about fifty centimetres below the surface ; the 
count arrived on the spot, and directed excavations to be made, 
the result of which was that in an obscure corner a quantity of 





vielles poteries émailiées were found. The work of excavation 
is to be continued. 


At the instance of M. Gallait, the Belgian Academy of Fine 
Arts proposed to the government the erection of a building 
specially devoted to artistic exhibitions. The request has 
been complied with, and a hall is to be built on some waste 
lands near the Rue de la Régence, which is to serve at the same 
time the interests of painting, sculpture, and music. 


The collections of the late M. de Villestreux will be sold in two 
parts. His faience, porcelain, glass, and tapestry, will come to 
the hammer at the Hétel Drouot, but his pictures, as well as the 
paintings of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
and objets dart, from the collection of the Count de Nahuys, 
will be put up to auction next week at Brussels. 


The catalogue for the sale of the collection of M. Michel 
de Tretaigne is just out. It is illustrated with nineteen fine 
etchings. The price is ten francs. 


Anton Hess has just completed the four colossal figures 
commissioned for the Rathhaus of Munich. They personify 
Gewerbfleiss, Hauslichkeit, Birgermuth, and Wohlthitickeit. 
The building of the Rathhaus itself is nearly finished, and the 
figures will be immediately placed in their distinct niches. 


The Niirnberger Korrespondenz gives a short biography of 
Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, whose touching enthusiasm for a 
particular theory of Trojan topography takes the practical form 
of excavations, which we have noticed from time to time. He 
was the son of a small shopkeeper, went to sea, was wrecked, 
and took a clerkship in an Amsterdam house of business. Half 
his salary (800 francs) was spent in learning languages, which 
he mastered at the rate of six weeks a piece. In 1846 he went 
to Russia, and gradually grew rich ; and in 1856 allowed him- 
self the pleasure of learning Greek (ancient and modern) in 
three months : he had been afraid before, lest the interest of the 
pursuit should be so absorbing as to interfere with his business 
engagements, from which he withdrew in 1863 to spend a well- 
earned fortune in travel and the indulgence of his archzeological 
tastes, cxmeunmutentes 


In the Allgemeine Zeitung (January 30) Dr. Liibke notices 
some recent publications of the Austrian Museum of Art and 
Industry, and contrasts the neglect of all art-interests displayed 
by Prussia, and especially in Berlin, ever since the death of 
Kugler in 1857. His complaints receive additional point from 
the fact that the new gold coinage of the empire has been so 
badly struck that it will have to be called in. 


Competent connoisseurs consider the supposed Jamnitzer 
cup, recently acquired for the South Kensington Museum, 
to be of doubtful genuineness. 


The Uhland-Denkmal is now somewhat advanced. The 
statue modelled by Kiez of Dresden has been cast by Pelargus 
at Stuttgart, and is already half finished as to the chiselling. 
But in consequence of Kiez being behindhand with a portion of 
the relief, there is no chance of the statue being in position 
before the end of this year. The architectonic part of the 


work will be carried out by Nicolai of Dresden and Koch of 
Tiibingen. 


Madame Moscheles, the widow of the eminent composer, is 
at present engaged in writing the life of her husband. The 


work is to appear, if possible, simultaneously in English and 
German. 


The large number of various classes of drawings representing 
the practice of William Hunt, both in his early and later time, 
collected by his friend and medical adviser, Mr. Wade, of 68, 
Dean Street, have been and are now visible by admission cards 
(from 12th to 17th current.) agen to dispersion. The collec- 
tion is unique—as it is not likely any other either so extensive or 
so good exists—and is certainly very interesting, as showing the 
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-water-colour art of the last generation from the hand of one of 
its greatest proficients. 

Mr. Wood, to whom we alluded briefly in our last number 
(p. 46), has obtained authority from the Sultan to make ex- 
tensive excavations at Ephesus, in order to bring fully to view 
the remains of the famous temple of Diana, burnt by Erostratus. 
The site has been discovered already, the pavement of the ce//a 
has been laid bare, together with several magnificent archi- 
tectural fragments. 


In the Betlage of the Allgemeine Zeitung for January 9, Dr. 
Alfred Woltmann gives an account of the rearrangement, &c. of 
the gallery of paintings at Carlsruhe. This gallery contains 
many works of value, many old German pictures, some Italian, 
a large collection of eighteenth-century French, amongst which 
are some valuable Chardin, and a good deal of modern German 
painting. All this was in the most miserable state of neglect 
and confusion ; now order and reform have passed everywhere 
-except into the catalogue, which corresponded in ignorant care- 
lessness with the previous state of the pictures. Dr. Woltmann 
mentions, by way of example, that a Madonna of La Hire is 
ascribed to Poussin, who, it is stated, was born 1505—died 1565. 
‘Thus a painting of a century /a¢ery than Poussin is first given 
to him, and then the period of his activity is antedated by a 
century. ceenbmiensonnes 

The regulations for the coming Salon have been much debated 
in Paris. A sentiment has been gaining ground amongst artists 
in favour of establishing complete independence of the govern- 
ment. The present programme, founded on the report addressed 
‘by M. Charles Blanc, the Director des Beaux-Arts, to the 
Minister of Public Instruction must be considered only as a 
' temporary compromise. Though for the moment no practical 
result has been achieved, the day is not far distant when juries, 
‘medals, &c.—all, in short, that does or is supposed to symbolize 
protection in art—will be swept away. M. Louvrier de Lajolais 
remarks in the Chronique des Arts for December 24, 1871: 
“La seule protection que l’Etat doive aux artistes, c’est celle & 
aide de laquelle ces derniers parviendront a se constituer indé- 
pendants de lui.” 


M. Jules Labarte, who is well known by his works on the arts 
-of the middle ages and the renaissance, has just been named 
— libre of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 
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Physical Science and Philosophy. 


Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, 
Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Custom. By Edward B. Tylor, 
author of Researches into the Early History of Mankind, &c. 2 vols. 
Murray, 1871. 


It is perhaps inevitable that in the present chaotic state of 
our knowledge of man’s mental nature and its relation to 
his visible organism, a work like the present should be 
unsatisfactory. ‘The minute anatomy of the brain has been 
long ago exhaustively investigated, while the comparative 
study of its form and size in different races and individuals 
has been carried on by means of extensive collections of 
crania and casts; yet, although the brain is almost uni- 
versally admitted to be the organ of the mind, by neither of 
these lines of research nor by any combination of them, have 
any definite conclusions been arrived at as to the relation of 
the brain to the various mental faculties. Up to the present 
day our physiologists dispute as to whether the forehead or 
the occiput is the seat of the intellect, yet they scout the 
idea of giving up their hitherto barren line of investigation, 
in favour of that experimental method of comparing function 
with development which, the much-abused phrenologists 
maintain, leads to complete success. Equally unsatisfactory 
is the practice of leaving out of view, in theories of mental 
development, the numerous well-established cases of abnor- 
mal mental phenomena which indicate latent powers in man 
beyond those usually recognised. These are looked upon 
as obscure diseases of the nervous system, and although their 
occurrence is very rare to individual experience, the records 
of them are now sufficiently voluminous to furnish com- 
parable cases to almost all that occur. They can-thus be 
grouped into classes, and this fact, of each one forming an 
item in a group of analogous cases, is supposed to preclude 
the necessity of any attempt at a rational explanation of 
them. This is the method very largely adopted by Mr. 
Tylor, who in treating of the beliefs, customs, or superstitions 
of mankind, seems often to be quite satisfied that he has 
done all that is required when he has shown that a similar 
or identical belief or custom exists elsewhere. 

In these volumes he has presented us with an enormous 
mass of facts of a very miscellaneous character, and he 
apologizes for this by the necessity of establishing a firm 
foundation for so important and novel an enquiry as that 
which he has undertaken. But the point and bearing of a 
large number of these facts is not always clear, and his 
book would have been both more readable and more instruc- 
tive if typical facts only had been given, and if the pro- 
positions sought to be established had been laid down with 
more precision. In noticing a work so full of detail, it is 
only possible here to allude to a few of the more striking 
and characteristic features, as, owing to the author’s some- 
what involved and prolix style, no extracts of reasonable 
length could give any idea of the way in which the various 
branches of the subject are treated. © 
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One of the most important results of Mr. Tylor’s re- 
searches, and that which is most clearly brought out in every 
part of his work, is, that for the purpose of investigating the 
development of man’s mental nature race may be left out of 
the question, and all mankind treated as essentially one. If 
we accept this as the result of a long and, as far as_ this 
particular question is concerned, almost exhaustive study, it 
forms a powerful argument against the polygenetic school of 
anthropology ; for had the several races of man been derived 
from several distinct animal forms, or in any other inde- 
pendent way, it is hardly possible to conceive that no 
fundamental differences whatever should be exhibited in the 
nature and quality of their mental faculties. Another im- 
portant question treated very fully is that of development 
and progress, which are held to be fully established, degene- 
ration being rare and exceptional; and the passage in Sir 
Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, in which he sarcastically 
maintains that if man has degenerated we ought to find, 
instead of rude implements of flint and bone, lines of buried 
railroads and electric telegraphs, with astronomical instru- 
ments and microscopes better than any we possess, is quoted 
with approval. But surely this passage is illogical; for man 
might slowly degenerate in mind while still progressing in 
arts, and even in science, bccause these are necessarily 
growths, and the adapter and improver may have less 
genius than the inventor who went before him. Mr. Galton 
has carefully discussed one phase of this question in his 
Hereditary Genius, and gives good reasons for believing that 
the average Greek of antiquity was higher mentally than the 
average European of to-day; and the fact that the Greeks 
had neither microscopes nor even the printing machine has 
really no bearing whatever on the question. The conception 
that the human race, as a whole, was higher morally and 
intellectually ten thousand years ago than it is now, is not 
disproved by evidence of any amount of inferiority in the 
arts, which of course is overwhelming. Yet even on this 
point the facts and arguments of Professor Piazzi Smyth 
should have been noticed ; for he shows that what is admitted 
to be one of the most ancient buildings on the earth is so 
perfect both in design and execution, as to demonstrate that 
its constructors must not only have equalled our modern 
engineers in mental capacity, but must have possessed in- 
struments capable of determining angles, levels, and distances, 
with as much precision as any we now possess. 

Children’s games, nursery poems, proverbs and riddles, 
are all adduced to show the close mental resemblance be- 
tween remote ages and widely separated. races; but the 
illustrations of this principle are sometimes far-fetched and 
improbable, as when the saying, that a frightened person 
was “ready to jump out of his skin” is connected with the 
belief in were-wolves—men who had the power for a time of 
getting out of their own skin to become wolves. 

Mythology and nature-myths are next treated at great 
length, but with little novelty or useful result. The chapters 
on language are however very good. ‘They treat especially 
of radical and universal similarities; so that even here 
Mr. Tylor is enabled to ignore race and all special lin- 
guistic affinities, and to show that there is a substratum 
common to all human language. ‘The words or sounds 
expressing affirmative and negative, dislike, silence, near and 
far, and many others, are shown to resemble each other all 
over the world, and to be founded on interjectional sounds 
which express similar ideas to all mankind. The mode of 
counting among various nations furnishes similar fundamental 
resemblances. These subjects are very fully treated, and 
afford a solid foundation for the developmental theory of the 
origin of language. 

More than half the work is occupied with the subject of 








“ Animism” or the doctrine of souls. - We are overwhelmed 
with elaborate details of the endlessly varied ideas and be- 
liefs of men as to the soul, spirits, and gods. We are con- 
stantly told that each such belief or idea “finds its place,” 
with the implication that it is thus sufficiently accounted for. 
But this capacity of being classified necessarily arises from 
the immense variety of such beliefs and from the fact that 
they are founded on natural phenomena common to all 
races, while the faculties by which these phenomena are 
interpreted are essentially the same in every case. Any 
great mass of facts or phenomena whatever can be classified, 
but the classification does not necessarily add anything to 
our knowledge of the causes which produced the facts or 
phenomena. We find at times great looseness of statement 
when Mr. Tylor attempts to account off-hand for super- 
stitions. He tells us, for example, that when the devil with 
horns and hoofs and a tail had once become a fixed image 
in the popular mind, “of course men saw him in this con- 
ventional shape.” Now this general statement is simply not 
true. In the records of witchcraft-trials it will be found 
that witches generally described the devil as “a man”—“a 
dark man”—‘“a black man”—‘“a gentleman in black 
clothes ”—“ a gentleman richly dressed,” and seldom, if ever, 
as appearing in the full conventional form. The theory of 
expectant attention determining the form taken by a delusion 
does not cover these facts, and this is even more strikingly 
shown by another discordance of a similar nature. It is 
certainly a popular belief that the devil is hot, and that his 
touch burns. Yet the witches, whether in Scotland, England, 
or France, almost invariably describe him as cold to the touch; 
and this statement, so often made by persons who could have 
had no knowledge of what others had said, curiously agrees 
with the phenomenon described by modern spiritualists, 
of a cold wind passing over the hands during a séance. 
Such a correspondence of testimony in a direction exactly 
opposed to popular belief points to some substratum of un- 
recognised facts even in witchcraft, and it is not satisfactory 
to find the nature of this testimony misstated to make it fit 
in with a foregone conclusion. A recognition of the now 
well-established phenomena of mesmerism would have 
enabled Mr Tylor to give a far more rational explanation 
of were-wolves and analogous beliefs than that which he 
offers us. Were-wolves were probably men who had excep- 
tional power of acting upon certain sensitive individuals, 
and could make them, when so acted upon, believe they saw 
what the mesmeriser pleased ; and who used this power for 
bad purposes. This will explain most of the alleged facts 
without resorting to the short and. easy method of rejecting 
them as the results of mere morbid imagination and gross 
credulity. Again, we are told that “the ghost or phantasm 
seen by the dreamer or visionary is like a shadow, and thus 
the familiar term of the shade comes in to express the soul.” 
But the dreamer sees what appear real substantial bodies, 
not shadows or images ; and it is only the waking seer who, 
by seeing other objects through the phantasms or by testing 
their unsubstantiality by means of touch, can arrive at the 
conclusion that they are of a spiritual or shadowy nature. 
So, the general belief in the ghost of a man being seen in or 
near the house where he lived, is not at all accounted for by 
dreams, which are bound by no limits of locality, and gene- 
rally show persons in the most incongruous places. Accounts 
of the other world seen in visions are said to be “just what 
the seer has been taught to expect”; but at p. 47, vol. ii. the 
seer is surprised to find the trees, shrubs, and paths such as 
she had been used to on earth. It was not therefore what 


- she had been “ taught to expect”; and the remark becomes 


both valueless and misleading, instead of helping us to 
understand how such visions originate. 
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Although the details given on these subjects are so nume- 
rous and so heterogeneous as to be wearisome in the last 
degree, they are yet altogether one-sided. They have been 
amassed with one object and selected, no doubt uncon- 
sciously, so as to harmonize with the @ Zriori convictions 
of the writer. All narratives tending to prove that anything 
which goes under the general term supernatural really exists 
as fact, are either entirely omitted or just mentioned in such 
a manner as to imply that they are necessarily impostures 
or delusions, and therefore unworthy of discussion. There 
is, however, on record a mass of facts or alleged facts 
ranging through every period of history down to the present 
day, and going to prove that the so-called supernatural is 
not all delusion, and that many of the beliefs of all ages 
classed as superstitions, have at least a substratum of reality. 
In the works of Dr. Kerner, Ennemoser, Gorres, and Dale 
Owen, and in Mr. Howitt’s History of the Supernatural, are 
collections of these facts which, although by no means 
exhaustive, are yet far more extensive than those Mr. Tylor 
has cited to support his argument ; while many of them are 
so thoroughly well established that they cannot be explained 
away. It is therefore at least a possible solution of the 
problem of animism, that the uniformity of delief is due in 
great part to the uniformity of the underlying facts ; and 
a work on the development of religion and mythology should 
fairly grapple with the question, “How much of truth is 
at the bottom of the so-called superstitious beliefs of man- 
kind?” But our author avoids all such inconvenient en- 
quiries by means of his infallible nostrum. A fact or a 
belief occurring once only might require explanation, but 
if a second or an analogous fact or belief can be found 
elsewhere, the whole thing becomes clear. “Second sight,” 
for instance, occurs among savages -as well as in Scotland. 
Nothing more is required, according to Mr. Tylor, to prove 
that it has no existence at all, except as a mere “ belief.” 
Those curious phenomena which have been recently inves- 
tigated by Mr. Crookes and other Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and which are declared to be realities by members 
of the French Institute, by American judges and senators, 
and by many medical and scientific men in this country, 
are treated in exactly the same way. Something closely 
related to them is recorded by classical writers, and occurs 
now among savage tribes. It is therefore clearly a case 
of “survival of old beliefs,” and no further notice need be 
taken of it. Mr. Tylor even goes so far as to say that for 
his purpose it really matters little whether they are true or 
not. In order to arrive at true results as to the origin, 
nature, and development of men’s beliefs, it matters not 
whether their foundation is fact or imagination! This be- 
lief of Mr. Tylor seems to the present writer as completely 
an hallucination as any to be found recorded in his volumes. 

It is pertinent to recall the fact that even matters’ of 
pure science, when they have run strongly counter to popular 
opinion, have been treated just as Mr. Tylor treats super- 
stitions. Less than twenty years ago the evidence for the 
antiquity of man was in this category. It was then ignored 
or sneered at as beneath discussion. It was treated just 
as if it were an “epidemic delusion ;” yet every iota of it 
turned out to be fact, and fact of the highest importance 
and of surpassing scientific and human interest. This was 
a purely scientific question, but there is another which had 
all the aspect and characteristics of a superstitious de- 
lusion, and was yet a truth. About twenty-eight years ago 
the phenomena of insensibility to pain in the mesmeric 
trance attracted attention. Experiments of this kind were 
often exhibited in public, and most painful surgical opera- 
tions were performed on subjects who manifested no indi- 
cations of feeling. The present writer well remembers the 





universal shout of indignation at these experiments. They 
were declared to be gross imposture or delusion from 
beginning to end. The apparent unconsciousness was all 
sham, and the medical men who performed the operations, 
and gave a detailed account of them, were acused of being 
parties to the imposture, and even of having bribed the 
patients. It took many years to establish this fact, of 
insensibility to the most excessive stimuli and the most 
intense pain produced without the use of any drug or any 
violence ; but it was established. It remains, however, a fact 
of which modern science can give no intelligible account, 
and which it therefore ignores as much as possible. 

These examples (and many others might be adduced) 
should teach us, that it is unsafe to deny facts which have 
been vouched for by men of reputation after careful enquiry, 
merely because they are opposed to our prepossessions. A 
work like the present, one-sided though it be, furnishes 
much evidence to support the views of those who maintain 
that a considerable portion of the so-called superstitions of 
mankind repose upon facts; that these facts have been 
almost always misunderstood and misinterpreted in past 
ages, as they are now by the ignorant and among savages ; 
and that, until they are recognised as possible realities, and 
studied with thoroughness and devotion and a complete 
freedom from foregone conclusions, it is hopeless to expect 
a sound philosophy of religion or any true insight into the 
mysterious depths of our spiritual nature. 

ALFRED R, WALLACE. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


LIEUTENANT WEYPRECHT’S report of the Austrian Polar Expe- 
dition of last year was read belore the Academy of Sciences at 
Vienna on the 7th of December last. 

After showing how the ocean streams in the Arctic basin 
must maintain a delicate balance between the amount of ice 
produced and the quantity carried out southward to be restored 
again to a liquid state, so that a certain definite average is 
never onbeiel ; and how the outgoing cold current of necessity 
requires a complementary equatorial flow, the author proceeded 
to examine this circulation, aided by observations made during 
the voyage. 

Lieutenant Weyprecht claims for the depth-temperatures 
recorded by this expedition that they are the first trustworthy 
observations made in these regions, and that they throw new 
light on the final track of the Gulf Stream. 

The entire sea between North Cape, Bear Island, and Novaia 
Zemlia, was found to contain comparatively warm water, which 
moved to northward as summer advanced, giving up its warmth 
by contact with the ice, and carrying the ice edge before it. 
The depth-temperatures show that the warmer water formed a 
strongly marked upper stratum, which decreased in temperature 
and thickness as it was traced to north-eastward. In the meri- 
dian of 44° E. in 72° N. the surface temperature was 40°'5 F., 
and in 77° N. in the same longitude it had fallen to 36° F.; at 
the former point the temperature of 32° was reached at_a depth 
of 420 feet, at the latter in 65 feet. Everywhere at a depth of 
800 feet an almost uniform temperature of 29°°5 was found.* 

In 60° E., near the north coast of Novaia Zemlia, the warmer 
stratum was found by the expedition to have decreased in thick- 
ness to 30 feet, so that its limit had nearly been reached. 
Judging from this, Lieutenant Weyprecht raises the question 
whether the open water, with a surface temperature of 44°, 
navigated last year beyond Novaia Zemlia to 81° E. by Captain 
Mack, can be due to the influence of this warm stratum alone. 
In explanation of it he advances the theory that the great 
Siberian rivers, flowing in part through steppe-lands which in 
summer have an almost tropical climate, pour such a quantity 
of fresh and warmed water into the shallow Siberian sea as to 
account for its observed freedom from ice. One of the smaller 
streams in the Taimyr peninsula was found by Middendorf to 
have an average temperature in August of 52°. 





* Former observations with unprotected thermometers in these regions appeared to 
show an increase of temperature from the surface downwards. 
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Some light is thrown upon the further progress of this warmer 
water by the presence in July at the highest latitudes reached 
by the expedition of great quantities of drift pine-wood, which 
must have come from the Siberian rivers, and by the appearance 
in August of a large quantity of fresh-water ice to the south 
of Gillis Land. Lieutenant Weyprecht believes that a portion of 
the warmer water from these rivers unites with the furthest 
branches of the Gulf Stream to cause the open water so unex- 
pectedly found last year between Novaia Zemlia and Spitzbergen, 
and that the great distances which these sources of heat have 
to traverse before reaching this area explains the fact of its 
being free of ice at such a late period of the year as September. 

The whole of these observations, Lieutenant Weyprecht con- 
siders, clearly indicate the importance of the seas north and 
east of Novaia Zemlia for the object of Polar research, and he 
strongly recommends two lines of exploration: one, to north- 
ward from the highest latitudes, between 40° and 50° E., reached 
in the trial voyage, where, during three months’ cruising, no 
ice which could be termed “ pack” was seen ; the other, to east- 
ward through the unknown waters to the north of Siberia, 
making for Behring Strait and an American harbour, 





Scientific Notes. 


Geography. 

Geographical Distribution of Coniferse.—Dr. Robert Brown has 
communicated to Petermann’s Mittheilungen an important paper on the 
geographical distribution of Coniferee and Gnetaceze. Separating the 
regions which contain a number of species, the greater part of which 
are peculiar to these areas, he distinguishes twenty-six ‘‘ provinces” of 
distribution over the globe. Each of these, with its characteristic 
species, is described in detail in the paper. Among the conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Brown are the following :—That the Coniferze are found 
over the whole globe, preferring, however, the colder regions ; when a 
northerly species spreads southward beyond the region in which it has 
attained its greatest development, it climbs to a height which has a 
mean temperature similar to that of its original locality. Every species 
expands in the direction of least meteorological and physical change, 
and has probably its own limiting isotherms, though temperature is not 
by any means so important a condition as moisture. Every species 
has a region within which it attains the climax of development, and 
beyond this it decreases in numbers of individuals as well as in strength. 
Every natural genus appears to have originated in the centre of the 
area within which the greatest number of its species are found ; it can 
scarcely be doubted, however, that these centres of origin have been 
subjected to great geological changes, and thus many of the apparent 
irregularities in the distribution of plants may be accounted for. It is 
erroneous to maintain that in every case climate and elevation exert an 
influence upon the distribution of plants and animals; the geological 
constitution of a region has an appreciable power in limiting the 
expansion of species. 

West Africa.—Another paper in the same journal, accompanied by 
a map, gives a complete history of the attempts which have been made 
to penetrate West Africa in the neighbourhood of the delta of the 
Ogowai river, along with a summary of our knowledge of that part of 
the continent. The Ogowai must be one of the main arteries of the 
country, but nothing whatever is yet known of its course beyond a 
distance of 150 miles inland from its great delta, the outmost branches 
of which are more than 50 miles apart on the coast. In recent years 
attention was drawn to the magnitude of this river, first reported by 
Bowdich in 1817, by Du Chaillu’s journeys in the coast regions north 
of the Gaboon and south of the Ogowai, in the years‘1856-59. The 
French, who have long had settlements in its neighbourhood, have at 
various times made efforts to navigate its waters, as yet without much 
success, though there do not appear to be any great barriers in the way of a 
determined explorer. Their first trial in 1862, under Lieut. Serval in the 
steamer Pionnier, was made in July, the season when the river is lowest,* 
and soon the journey had to be continued in boats, but at a distance by 
river of about 100 miles from the coast, on the rumour of an attack by 
the natives, further progress was abandoned. Neglecting the experience 
of the former attempt, a second, under Lieut. Albigot and Dr. Touchard, 
also in the Pionnier, was undertaken at the same season in 1864, but, 
waiting till October, the expedition reached the mouth of a large tri- 
butary from the southward, named the Ngunié, at a distance of about 
50 miles beyond the turning point of the first trial, A third voyage in 
1867 under Lieut. Aymes did not reach farther than this confluence, 
beyond which the main river is named the Okanda. Overland from 





_™ Corresponding to the rainy season under the equator, the Ogowai has a con- 
siderable rise in April and a lesser in October. 





the Gaboon in 1864, Lieut. Genoyer, after an ascent of the coast e 
named by the Portuguese the Serra do Crystal, reached the Okanda 
above the confluence of the Ngunié, and returned to the Gaboon by 
one of the tributary streams of that estuary. Retraversing the country 
south of the Ogowai visited by him in 1858, Du Chaillu came upon and 
traced the Ngunié down towards the Ogowai for a considerable distance 
in 1864, previous to his longest journey inland to Ashango. In 1866 
a journey was made by an Englishman named Walker from the Gaboon 
to the Ogowai, during which he followed up the tributary Ngunié to 
the point at which Du Chaillu had turned, and afterwards navigated 
the Okanda by boat in its course from north-east to a point 50 miles 
above the confluence, the farthest yet reached by any European. Here 
in July, the time of lowest water, at a distance of more than 200 miles 
by river from the coast, the first hindrance in the form of rapids was 
encountered. The river breaks into several channels of from 100 to 
300 yards in width, and has a very tortuous course. From one of the 
rock-islands in the river, the smoking mountain of Otombi can be seen 
to the north-east, and, according to native report, there is a second 
volcano, named Onshiko, beyond this one in the same direction. The 
existence of a great lake far in the interior was confirmed to the 
traveller by every report, but whether this forms the source of the 
Okanda could not be ascertained. More recent excursions by the French 
have completed a rough survey of the region of the delta. The Ogowai 
is the gate through which our knowledge of Central West Africa must 
be obtained. 

Dr. Schweinfurth.—The A frican traveller and botanist Dr. Schwein- 
furth has happily returned in safety to Europe, and though he has 
suffered the loss of the greater part of his invaluable collections and 
drawings, he has brought back a harvest of information and experience 
which places his journey among the most successful of modern times. 
After his great journey west of the Upper Nile, in the country of the 
Niam-Niam and Monbuttu (see Academy, vol. ii. p. 96), he made a 
short excursion from his head-quarters, the Seriba Ghatta, westward to 
Kurkur and Danga, positions formerly visited by Petherick, and 
returning, planned a much more extended journey, when a fire broke 
out in the Seriba Ghatta on the 2nd December 1870, which not only 
destroyed the station, but with it the whole property of the traveller. 
Fortunately, a portion of his collection was at that time already on its 
way to Berlin. Provided with a few necessaries at Seriba Siber, the 
head-quarters of the Egyptian troops, the indefatigable traveller made 
a tour in a part of Fertit hitherto unvisited by Europeans, from Decem- 
ber 1870 to February 1871, during which he found that the Bachr-el- 
Arab is unquestionably the main stream of the basin which mouths in 
the Nile at the Bachr-el-Ghazal. Having been deprived by the fire 
of every instrument by means of which any mechanical reckoning of the 
distances traversed during this journey could be made, the explorer, 
with an energy perhaps unexampled, set himself the task of counting 
each step taken, and in this way constructed a very satisfactory survey 
of his route. 


Zoology. 


The Therapeutic Use of the Poison of Various Animals.—This 
practice has been revived in France by several medical men, its chief 
advocate being no less a person than Dr. Téléphe Desmartis, the presi- 
dent of the Société humanitaire et scientifique du Sud-Ouest de la 
France. The poison is applied by inoculation. Experiments with the 
poison of Hymenopterous Insects, of the Weevers (7rachinus), and of 
the viper, &c. are still in progress. M. J. B. Corbiot reports on cases 
of intermittent neuralgia, which he has cured by the application of 
wasps ; and Dr. Ohei relates the case of a man suffering from oedema 
in consequence of heart-disease, from whom all symptoms permanently 
disappeared, after he had been accidentally bitten by a viper. Great 
caution should be observed in these experiments. In Brazil it is a 
popular belief that snake-poison is a specific against elephantiasis, A 
negro whose life had become intolerable in consequence of this terrible 
disease insisted on the latter remedy being tried on him in the hospital 
at Rio Janeiro. The medical men remonstrated with him in vain, and 
the snake (a species of 7rigonocephalus) was procured, but after being 
bitten by it, the man succumbed in a short time from the effects of the 
poison. 

The Origin of the Domestic Turkey.—Hitherto ornithologists have 
been divided in their views regarding the origin of the domestic turkey, 
some believing with Linnzeus that the European bird is a descendant of 
the wild race inhabiting the United States, others holding an opinion 
originally expressed by Mr. Gould, that it is the domesticated Mexican 
race which this ornithologist distinguished under the name of Meleagris 
mexicana. Mr. J. A. Allen, in a paper on the Mammals and Winter- 
Birds of East Florida, which is mentioned below, devotes a separate 
chapter to an examination of this question, and shows that the Northern 
and Mexican birds are not specifically distinct. The domestic turkey, 
in fact, was first introduced into Europe from Mexico about 1524, and 
subsequently into the United States from Europe : a fact which admits 
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of an easy explanation, since in their advanced condition of civilisation 
the native Mexicans had succeeded in domesticating the turkey, and 
this their more savage neighbours on the north did not accomplish. 
The turkey, after having been brought to Europe nearly a century 
before the establishment of permanent settlements in the United States, 
was introduced thence into America with the other domestic animals. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences.—The zoological collections of this 
institution, which were destroyed by the calamitous fire, were much 
more extensive than is generally supposed. It appears from a report 
drawn up by Dr. J. W. Foster, President of the Academy, and Mr. W. 
Stimpson, Secretary, that in addition to the general collection, the loss 
of which can be made good, several special collections were destroyed 
containing types which can never be replaced: among these were 
Walsh’s State-collection of Insects ; the Smithsonian collection of Crus- 
tacea which filled over 10,000 jars and contained the types of the 
species described by Dana, Stimpson, and other American authors ; 
the Invertebrates collected by Stimpson on the U. S. North Pacific 
Exploring Expedition ; the collection of marine shells of the Atlantic 
coasts of the United States ; and finally 15,000 specimens of fossils, 
including two mounted skeletons of Mastodon. In spite of this terrible 
disaster the Academy is making every effort to reoccupy its place among 
its sister institutions. The publication of its Transactions will soon be 
resumed, The president and secretary appeal to their correspondents 
for the donations of sets of publications for the past few years to replace 
those lost. 


Affinities of the King-Crab.—Prof. Owen has recently read an ela- 
borate paper before the Linnean Society on the structure and affinities 
of the American king-crab (Limulus polyphemus), the conclusions at 
which he has arrived being directly opposed to those of van Beneden 
(Academy, vol. iii. p. 30). After a very minute description of the 
anatomy of the nervous and muscular systems of the Zimudus, Prof. 
Owen thus sums up :—‘‘ Some objected to the king-crabs being called 
Crustacea ; there was more ground, he thought, for objecting to call 
them Arachnida or Myriapoda. One may call Zimu/us a Crustacean, 
and yet discern in its anatomy the evidence of its more generalised 
structure than in Malacostraca ; its type preceded that of either macrou- 
rous or brachyourous Crustacea, and indicates characters subsequently 
appropriated by and intensified in the air-breathing members of the 
Apterous Insecta of Linnzeus.” 


The officers of the New Zealand Institute have issued the third 
volume of their 7ransactions and Proceedings, a periodical which is not 
only of the greatest importance to the colony, but one fairly claiming a 
place in general scientific literature. We may remind our readers that 
the New Zealand Institute was founded under the auspices of the 
colonial government with the object of advancing art and science, pure 
and applied, as well as other branches of knowledge, and of concen- 
trating scattered efforts under the direction of one establishment. Five 

rovincial societies, the Wellington Philosophical Society, the Auckland 
nstitute, the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, the Otago Institute, 
the Nelson Association for the Promotion of Science and Industry, have 
in this way been incorporated in the general establishment, and any 
society which may be founded in future can likewise be affiliated if it 
consist of not fewer than twenty-five members, subscribing in the aggre- 
gate a sum of not less than fifty pounds annually. The proceedings of 
the several societies, and the papers read before them, are submitted to 
the Institute, which publishes in an annual volume a current abstract 
of the former, and under the title ‘‘ Transactions” such of the papers 
as are of peculiar interest. The system works admirably, and the 
matter requiring publication increased so greatly last year that the 
present volume consists of 110 pages of ‘‘ Proceedings,” and 363 pages 
of ‘* Transactions,” the latter being illustrated by 30 lithographic plates. 
Of the sixty-eight articles admitted to the ‘* Transactions,” we shall here 
only refer to the more important zoological papers. Mr. Walter Buller 
describes a new rat indigenous in New Zealand. Important contri- 
butions to ornithology, at present the favourite pursuit of colonial 
zoologists, have been made by Messrs. W. Buller, T. H. Potts, Cap- 
tain F. W. Hutton, and W. T. L. Travers. Dr. J. Hector, the ener- 
getic editor of the series, has taken up the study of Fishes. Finally, 
Messrs. L. Power and W. Buller communicate their observations on 
Latrodectus, the poisonous spider of New Zealand. 


The ninth part of the Amales del Museo Publico de Buenos Aires 
(Buenos Ayres, 1871) contains a continuation of Professor Burmeister’s 
paper on the fossil remains of the gigantic sloths which are generally com- 
prised under the name of G/yptodon, but which have been divided by 
the author into four generic groups, Panochthus, Hoplophorus, Glyptodon, 
and Schistopleurum. nthe present part the author treats of the second 
of these groups, the description being illustrated by admirably executed 
lithographic plates. 

The second volume of the Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College, in Cambridge, U.S., has now been com- 
pleted by the issue of Nos. 3, 4, and 5. No. 3 is a lengthy paper (pp 
161-450) by J. A. Allen, ‘‘On the Mammals and Winter-Birds of East 
Florida, with an ‘examination of certain assumed specific characters in 








Birds, and a sketch of the Bird-Fauna of Eastern North America.” 
No. 4 contains short ‘‘ Directions for Dredging,” by Count Pourtalés ; 
and No. 5, Additional Remarks on Zchini, by A. Agassiz. We have 
also received at the same time No. 1 of vol. iii. of the same periodical, 
in which W. H. Dall gives a Report on the Brachiopoda obtained by 
the United States Coast Survey Expedition, in charge of L. F. de 
Pourtalés, with a revision of the Crantide and Discinide. 


Dr. WILLIAM BairD, Senior Assistant in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum, died on Saturday, January 28, after a protracted 
illness. He was born in 1803 at Eccles in Berwickshire. After having 
served as surgeon for ten years in the navy of the East India Company, 
he accepted in 1841‘an appointment in the British Museum which he 
held to the time of his death. His most important work is Zhe Natural 


Taany, of the British Entomostraca, published by the Ray Society in 
1850. 


Botany. 


The Structure and Classification of Composites.—At the meet- 
ing of the Linnean. Society on February Ist an important paper was 
read by Mr, Bentham, the president of the society, on this subject, to 
which he has recently given much attention. The order Compositz or 
Synantherz is remarkable not only from its enormous size, but also from 
its extremely natural and well-marked characters, there not being a single 
instance in which it is doubtful whether a plant should be referred to 
this order or not. All the essential characters of the andrcecium, pistil, 
structure of fruit, structure of seed, and inflorescence, are absolutely con- 
stant throughout the ten thousand species comprised within it. This 
very fact, however, renders its subdivision into tribes and genera a 
matter of extreme difficulty, the systematist being compelled to adopt 
characters as generic which in other orders would hardly be considered 
as specific. ‘The parts of the plant from which the best distinguishing 
characters are derived were treated at length by the author under the 
following heads :—1. Sexual differences in the florets contained in 
the capitulum ; these are sometimes constant in large genera or sub- 
tribes, sometimes variable in closely allied species. 2. Di- and tri- 
morphism ; very rare in Composite except. as connected with sexual 
differences, 3. Differences in the pistil ; these depend on variations in 
the style where it is not used for its primary purposes in connection 
with the fertilisation of the ovules. 4. Differences in the fruit and its 
pappus. 5. Differences in the andrcecium; these depend on the 
minute appendages or tails which have apparently no functional office. 
6. Differences in the corolla ; numerous and important. 7. Differences 
in the calyx; these are not important. 8. Differences in the ultimate 
inflorescence and bracts ; not of essential importance. 9. Differences in 
foliage ; there is no type of foliage in Composite which may not be 
found in several other orders, although the leaves are never compound 
with articulate leaflets ; the opposition or alternation of the leaves is 
sometimes of tribal importance, sometimes not. 10. Geographical 
distribution ; on this portion of the subject a further paper is promised 
at a future meeting. 

Change of Habits in a Plant.—We lately recorded (Academy, vol. 
ii. p. 522) a singular instance of a change of habit of comparatively 
recent occurrence in the case of the Kea or mountain-parrot of New 
Zealand. The same observer, Mr. Thos. H. Potts, has noted in ature 
(No. 118, Feb. 1st) a somewhat similar instance of the change of habit 
in a plant. The Loranthus micranthus is one of the most showy 
parasites belonging to the New Zealand flora, and is nearly allied to, 
our mistletoe. Originally parasitic on native trees belonging to the 
orders Violarieze and Rutacez, it appears now to have nearly deserted 
these in favour of trees introduced since the colonization of the islands 
by Europeans, especially the hawthorn, plum, peach, and laburnum. 
The latter tree was only introduced in 1859, and appears now to be one 
of its most favourite resorts, where it is abundantly visited by the (also 
introduced) European honey-bee. 


Physics. 

The Relation between Density and Capillary Attraction in 
Saline Solutions.—M. Valson (Compt. rend. 74, 103) has determined 
the density D and the height of column H in the same capillary tube of 
a series of saline solutions, and finds the product of the density (at 15° C.) 
by the height of column in millimetres to be sensibly constant for all 
the solutions examined : DH = 61°5 or 62. Each solution contained 
an equivalent in grammes of the anhydrous salt dissolved in a litre of 
water ; salts of the alkaline and alkaline earthy metals, of manganese, 
zinc, cadmium, lead, and silver, were examined. In the cases of lithium 
chloride and silver nitrate, the extremes of the series employed, having 
the equivalents 42°5 and 170, the capillary heights were 60°8 and 54°2 
mm. The capillary height may be calculated from the density, within 
very narrow limits, by the formula: H = 118°5 — 56°8 x D, and thein- 
crease in the height of the capillary column on passing from one normal 
solution to another is proportional to the diminution in density of 
the solution. 
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On the Insulating Power of Various Kinds of Glass.—M. Ekman 
(Ann. Ch. Phys. xxiii. 349) finds that a glass containing much soda and 
little potash is a far better conductor than one containing little soda 
and much potash, the intermediate varieties exhibiting intermediate 
conductibility. In his experiments two slips of tin-foil were pasted, 
one to the centre, the other to the edge, of each sheet of glass, which, 
with the exception of the portion between the slips, was entirely covered 
with varnish. The centre slip was connected with the knob of a Leyden 
jar—equally charged in each case--the edge slip with the earth, and the 
time necessary for the spontaneous discharge of the jar then observed 
on each occasion. Moreover, the amount of water absorbed by equal 
weights of the several samples of pulverised glass was determined ; and 
the results clearly indicate that the insulating power depends on the 
composition of the glass, and not on its attractive power for water. Of 
two glasses, the better conductor attracted the less amount of water. 

Vaporisation of Mercury.— The Comptes rendus, \xxiii. 1356, con- 
tains a most important and lengthy memoir by M. Merget on the diffusion 
of mercury vapour. The only observations on this subject hitherto re- 
corded are those of Faraday, who considered that the vaporisation of 
mercury entirely ceases at a temperature of —7° C,; and that at tem- 

eratures above this limit the vapour given off (contrary to the general 
aw of diffusion of elastic fluids) forms over the liquid a layer of but 
slight thickness, which does not exceed a few centimetres in height at 
ordinary temperatures. These conclusions being so entirely at variance 
with the present dynamical theory, M. Merget was led to study the 
phenomena anew ; and his first efforts were directed to the discovery of 
a reagent of greater delicacy than gold-leaf, which, as is well known, 
was the material employed by Faraday as the test of the presence of the 
metallic vapour. He finds that paper washed over with an ammoniacal 
solution of nitrate of silver, or with chloride of gold, platinum, palla- 
dium, or iridium, is capable of indicating the presence of infinitesimal 
traces of mercury, the action of the latter on either of the above metallic 
salts being to reduce the metal of these compounds, and thus form a 
more or less intense stain on the paper. By aid of this delicate test he 
has proved : (1) that the vaporisation of mercury is a continuous phe- 
nomenon, that it does not even cease on the solidification of the metal ; 
(2) that the vapour possesses considerable diffusive power, which, though 
not measurable with exactitude, appears to attain a limit little short of 
that assignable to it by the dynamical theory of gases ; (3) that, like 
other elastic fluids, mercury vapour condenses on such substances as 
carbon, platinum, &c. which exert no chemical action on it, and that 
it passes with great facility through porous bodies, such as wood, por- 
celain, &c. M. Merget discusses numerous practical applications of the 
above principles, more especially ‘‘a method of photography without 
light,” based on the above reducing action exerted by mercury on salts 
of certain metals, 


Heat evolved by the Dissolution of Metallic Oxides.—In the 
Acadenty, ii. 443, we referred to a series of experiments of M. Ditte, 
showing that metallic oxides prepared by calcination at high tem- 
peratures evolve much more heat during solution than the same oxides 
do when prepared at lower temperatures. M. Marignac (Archives des 
Sciences physiques, xiii. 209) has repeated these experiments with the 
oxides of zinc andmagnesium, and arrives at entirely different results. He 
finds that at whatever temperature these oxides are prepared the amounts 
of heat evolved by their dissolution in dilute acid are sensibly the same. 
Specimens of magnesium oxide, prepared from the nitrate, and heated 
to 440°, to a dull red heat, and to a bright red heat respectively, dis- 
engaged 852, 862, and 867 heat-units per gramme dissolved. Similarly, 
zinc oxide, prepared at 350°, at a dull red, and at a bright red heat 
respectively, evolved 261, 266, and 264 heat-units. M.Marignac found 
it not possible to entirely decompose magnesium nitrate at 440°, or even 
at a dull red heat, the respective products containing only 97°5 and 98°5 
per cent. of the oxide ; if then the above numbers be corrected from 
this error, they accord more closely, becoming 874, 875, and 876, 
instead of 852, &c. M. Ditte used the mercury calorimeter for his 
determinations ; and M. Marignac is of opinion that the anomalous 
results which he obtained are in great measure attributable to the 
untrustworthy nature of this instrument. 
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Neue umgear- 


1. Thi. 


Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan 
and W. Stubbs. Vol. III. 


THE first volume of this important national work contained 
the history of the early British, Cornish, and Welsh churches 
up to the year 1295, when the latter may be considered to 
have been absorbed in the English. The second volume, 
which will contain the early Scottish and Irish documents 
down to the time when the Irish church also became 
subject to England, has been delayed by Mr. Haddan’s 
illness ; and it has, therefore, been thought better to publish 
the third volume (which includes everything relating to the 
Anglo-Saxon church down to Alfred) at once, especially as 
it was required for the use of the Theological School at 
Oxford. The fourth volumé will carry on the Anglo-Saxon 
church history to the Norman conquest. It need hardly be 
said how welcome a critically sifted collection of the materials 
of our church history is when so much doubt has rested on 
some of the documents, and when the fierce disputes that 
have arisen on so many of the facts have been still further 
complicated by the critical difficulties. In the first volume, 
the groundlessness of the so often alleged “ Orientalism” of. 
the British churches was shown, and the British Easter 
controversy was placed upon its right footing, viz. of a mere 
confusion of cycles. After the free Celtic churches had 
submitted to the claims of Rome, the mischief of appeals to 
the papacy, the gradual diminution of freedom and self- 
government in the native Welsh church as English influence 
and law were brought to bear on the principality, were well 
illustrated. 

It is sometimes said that the change of the modern 
historical point of view has an unsettling effect on the 
mind, since so many great men, once looked at with a 
species of awe, are now criticised freely on distinctly new 
grounds. Thus Charlemagne does not hold the same 
exalted place as once he did, in the eyes of those who look 
on him as a Frankish tyrant who crushed the liberty of the 
free Saxons of North Germany ; while similarly the cha- 
racter of St. Boniface is not so highly esteemed by those 
who think that he subjected the Germans to the rule of the 
Roman emperor as well as the Roman church. But these 
differing points of view serve to bring out the history more 
clearly on all its sides; the great men themselves have 
injustice done them unless their motives are fully allowed 
for, and the reasons of the course they took explained ; and 
the result of modern enquiry has been to reveal to us some- 
thing better than the great men, the emperors, and the 
popes. Neander first devoted himself to bringing out the 
really Christian inner life of each succeeding age. While 
the world seemed abandoned to the spiritual wickedness of 
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those in high places, the lives and writings of a series 
of men, from Bede to Izaak Walton (to take only our own 
country as an instance), were set forth to us as something to 
which men might turn with satisfaction from the blood- 
smeared pages of the empire or the papacy. Part of Keble’s 
“ Advent Sunday” in the Christian Year well expresses the 
character of Neander’s work, and shows the change which 
he made in the conception of church history, of what was 
really worth study. Lives of Bede or Cuthbert, of Alfred or 
Anselm, show us that historical development of the Christian 
life which it was the object of Neander everywhere to trace 
out. Nor was he less anxious to follow the spread of the 
Christian movement in all directions. Nor is there a 
more interesting period than that in which England was 
Christianised, and rapidly became the basis from which to 
evangelise Germany and the North. The third volume, 
now before us, contains all the early part of this period, a 
period which can never lose its interest for ourselves. It is 
curious to see how Pope Gregory planned his new church 
on the lines of the old Roman provincial constitution of 
Britain. The two old Roman capitals, London and York, 
were each to be at the head of twelve sees. With the loss, 
however, of the Scotch Lowlands by the English kings of 
Northumbria, York lost its chance of equality with the 
southern province, and was gradually limited to its four 
bishoprics. The conversion of Ethelbert of Kent made 
Canterbury the ecclesiastical “metropolis” instead of 
London; and Kent having two dioceses in it, Canterbury 
and Rochester, preserves the memory of the time when 
Kent really formed two small kingdoms. York was, in 
Gregory’s plan, to ‘have been ecclesiastically the equal of 
the southern province; whichever of the two archbishops 
was the senior was to preside in the common synods. The 
later supremacy of Canterbury rested really on the civil 
greatness of the south, theoretically on a set of documents 
which labour under the strongest suspicion of forgery. 
Unhappily every question of this kind gave rise to forgeries, 
and certain of our great monasteries, such as Malmesbury, 
Peterborough, Croyland, have an unhappy pre-eminence 
in this guilt. Similarly, Gregory, having told the English 
that the third degree was the limit of prohibited marriages, 
the later canonists, who had monstrously extended the 
prohibition to the seventh degree (the cause of very great 
misery in Europe), forged a letter of Gregory to say that he 
had only meant the third degree to be a temporary arrange- 
ment until the English should become strong in the faith. It 
is curious to see how completely the Roman scheme failed. 
England was not to be converted according to a fixed 
scheme. The Gospel, under its Roman teachers, died out 
of Northumbria, and the whole work had to be done over 
again. Only in Kent can the Roman mission be said to have 
permanently succeeded. The real permanent conversion of 
England was effected by the missionaries of the free Celtic 
churches ; they or their English disciples converted Scotland, 
and Northumbria, and Mercia, and East Anglia, and Wessex 
(the Roman missionary Birinus had, as usual, been ex- 
pelled) ; and Wilfrid, coming from the north, found, even at 
the last moment, Sussex unconverted, though so near to 
Kent. Wilfrid, however, had been attracted by the superior 
civilisation and the exalted claims of Rome, and he bowed 
the free English churches to submission. Theodore, a 
Greek of Tarsus, was sent by Pope Vitalian to organize the 
English church—and he organized a diocesan system 
throughout the country. The parochial system has also 
been attributed to him; but it is of later origin, and 
the mistake arose from construing “parochia” as if it 
meant parish, whereas the word really means diocese up to 
the twelfth century. To Theodore was also due the organiza- 











tion of a system of church discipline which had important 
consequences. And here our authors have done excellent 
service in extricating the genuine “ Penitentials” of Theo- 
dore, Bede, and Egbert from the mass of alien matter with 
which they had become encrusted in the course of ages. 
Additions from much later systems, and a great infusion 
from Frankish sources, had thrown the whole subject into 
confusion. Rules from Charlemagne’s Capitularies, from a 
work of Theodulf of Orleans (A.D. 797), from one of 
Halitgar of Cambray (A.D. 825), had been mixed up with 
the English rules. The genuine Penitential, compiled by 
a disciple of Archbishop Theodore, still exists in a MS. of 
Corpus College at Cambridge ; while Wasserschleben, in his 
Penitentials of the Western Church, published at Halle, 1851, 
has given us the genuine work of Bede; and the genuine 
work of Egbert is contained in the Bodleian MS. 718 of the 
tenth century, which Bishop Leofric gave to Exeter cathe- 
dral. The sharp discipline of these codes shows how-rude 
the state of society was, and the list of crimes (as in the 
Frankish regulations) gives an appalling picture of human 
degradation. Something, however, may be allowed for the 
Roman custom of stating every possible case, and one 
would fain hope that many of the unutterable abominations 
mentioned were not common ; some of them look like the 
dreaming imaginations of corrupt monks. The light, how- 
ever, thrown on the relations of the different ranks of 
society, and the state of manners, is very considerable. 
Another set of the documents collected by our authors 
consists of the “professions of faith” made by newly ap- 
pointed bishops to the primate. One of the most curious on 
the roll at Lambeth is that of the Cornish bishop Kenstec 
to Archbishop Ceolnoth, before the year 870. ‘The earliest 
of all is that of Eadulf, Bishop of Lindsey, in 796, and the 
word “ Eboracensis ” has been interpolated in it, as evidence 


of. the supremacy of Canterbury. That of Denebert of. 


Worcester, in 798, is important as quoting the Athanasian 
Creed—the first mention we have of it in England—* Scrip- 
tum est, Quicunque vult salvus esse ante omnia opus est illi ut 
teneat Catholicam fidem,” &c. This would agree with the view 
which assigns to Alcuin, the English friend of Charlemagne, 
such an important place in connection with it, for this is just 
when Alcuin was at the height of his activity. A number of 
Alcuin’s letters are included in this volume, some of them 
as yet unedited. One of them contains the earliest mention 
of the Ordo Romanus. In several letters he urges on his 
friends the use of St. Gregory’s Pastoral. It was enjoined upon 
all bishops at their ordination in France under Hincmar, and 
was translated into English by Alfred. Another important 
set of documents is supplied by the Anglo-Saxon charters 
(published mainly by Kemble in his Codex Diplomaticus Aevi 
Anglo-Saxonici). They prove the existence of many more 
synods than the historians mention. One of the strangest 
things is that Archbishop Theodore should have appointed 
Cloveshoo as the regular meeting-place, and that some 
important synods were held there, and yet that the place 
cannot réally be identified. It was near London (then part 
of Mercia), for St. Boniface speaks of one of them as 
“ Synodus Londinensis ;” but the attempts at identification 
are mere guesses. Our authors discuss at length the charters 
of Ethelwulf, which were long supposed to have been the 
legal origin of the payment of tithe in England, and which 
Kemble has so acutely examined. Unfortunately the ques- 
tion is complicated by the very large number of forgeries. 
It is painful to see the amount of forgery of which the 
churchmen were guilty. Of the 240 charters in Kemble’s 
first volume (the whole of which come into this period), 
about half are spurious. Professor Stubbs has found it 
necessary to mark even more than Kemble had done. 
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They are detected by the errors in the dates, the impossible 
sets of witnesses, the later style of the description, and by 
other clear evidences. A new edition of Kemble’s Codex 
is much wanted, which should include the remaining Anglo- 
Saxon charters (there are some scores of them not included 
in it), with the Anglo-Saxon descriptions of property, &c. 
translated. Much help as to the dates is supplied in the 
work before us. It has been well pointed out by Kemble 
that during about eighty years the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is 
wrong by two years, the northern chroniclers giving the 
right dates. Thus Egbert is usually supposed to have begun 
his reign in 800, while the real date is 802. With this view 
all the genuine documents here collected agree. Forged papal 
bulls and letters too exist in considerable numbers, and we 
cannot too much praise the care and skill with which all these 
documents have been investigated. The student meets with 
the same difficulty in reading early church history, where the 
forged writings assigned to the early fathers equal the genuine 
ones in amount. ‘There is some reason to assign a certain 
part of the interpolations in genuine patristic writings to 
the age of Alcuin, when official copies were made of the 
old church documents. In England something is perhaps 
due to the age of Dunstan, as respects the charters—some- 
thing to that of Edward the Confessor ; but the scriptorium 
of a great monastery was the workshop where these for- 
midable weapons of attack or defence were being continu- 
ally produced. The pious fictions of the early Christian 
king Lucius, of St. Paul’s having himself preached in 
England, and so on, stand on a different ground—they 
are merely instances of the growth of legend ; but the former 
kind cannot be excused, for they are conscious inventions— 
like the forged donation of Constantine to Pope Sylvester or 
the False Decretals. If any of them were done with a pious 
object, or with any worthy motive whatever, it would be a 
heavy punishment to their authors to know what a cloud of 
doubt their acts had spread over church history and on many 
of the things they valued most. All the more are our 
thanks due to those who have not been afraid to sweep 
away the time-honoured impostures, and trust to the truth 
alone to make its way. The confidence placed in them, in 
their conscientious regard for truth and admirable consis- 
tency in searching it out, is and will be a true reward. 
C. W. Boase. 





The First English Conquest of Canada; with some Account of 
the Earliest Settlements in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. By 
Henry Kirke, M.A. Bemrose. 

THIs volume suggests to us that the charge of keeping alive 

the memory of brave men—that old prerogative of the 

“sacred poet”—has in modern and prosaic times become 

the special province of the Record Office. Our colonial 

state papers of the seventeenth century have chiefly furnished 

Mr. Henry Kirke with materials for the biography of an 

ancestor respecting whose brilliant though abortive conquest 

of Canada and Nova Scotia under Charles I. neither Hali- 

burton nor Macgregor knew enough to give more than a 

bare and very inaccurate notice. In 1627, on war breaking 

out between France and England, certain London merchants 
obtained a royal patent authorising them to break up all 

French settlements in those provinces, and to establish 

English plantations in their stead. As a preliminary step, 

they sent out three ships well manned and equipped ; Cap- 

tain David Kirke, the eldest son of a member of the company, 
being in command of the expedition. Its immediate object 
was to intercept a large French squadron, then on its way to 

Quebec, and conveying emigrants, artillery, and heavy stores. 

This was fallen in with and attacked on the St. Lawrence ; 

its admiral, De Roquemont, whose over-freighted ships were 





unfit for fighting, found it necessary to surrender after the 
first broadside, and Captain Kirke had the no small satis- 
faction of bringing his own fleet of three sail back into 
English waters with 138 French cannon in their holds, and 
De Roquemont with other prisoners who could afford ransom 
on board. Only we could wish that the narrative of so spirited 
and successful an adventure had told us what became of the 
crowd of non-combatants taken with the eighteen captured 
vessels ; are we to infer from this silence that the merchant- 
adventurer had as few qualms of “nyce conscience” as 
Chaucer’s shipman, and does the “fury of the French king 
and council” when news of the disaster reached Paris, with 
the burning of Kirke in effigy in the Place de Gréve amid 
popular execration, point to a deed of blood not justifiable 
even by the barbarous war-code of the time? The seizure 
of this convoy gave the brave captain the key of Quebec 
and its dependent settlements by cutting off their supplies ; 
they fell one by one into his hands, in a second expedition 
made with a larger force, when, having taken possession of the 
whole country, he came home again triumphant in the autumn 
of 1629. In England, however, a bitter disappointment 
awaited him. During his absence peace had been concluded, 
under the articles of which all Kirke’s new-made conquests 
were to be restored, and all merchandise seized at the taking 
of Quebec was to be given up to its owners. Falconbridge’s 
“foot of honour” was the sole set-off the luckless hero could 
obtain against his broken hopes and damaged fortune ; the 
De Roquemont arms, with their lion prostrate and chained, 
were added to his escutcheon, and he was subsequently 
knighted. Having soon after his return from Canada suc- 
ceeded to an ample patrimony, and having taken a wife from 
a family as rich as his own, a bright and prosperous life in 
this country lay before Sir David Kirke. With such a pro- 
spect, few men would, after his past experience, have desired 
to tempt fortune once more in the New World. But his 
was one of those rare natures, eager, dauntless, resolute, 
which remain unchecked by disaster and untamed by wealth. 
Keeping steadily in view, as his chosen task in life, the 
conduct of some extensive scheme of colonisation, he waited 
patiently for a fitting opportunity. This offered itself when 
Lord Baltimore, the governor of Newfoundland, disgusted 
with the climate, and galled with the difficulties of an infant 
settlement, deserted his colony. In 1638, Sir David Kirke, 
having obtained a grant of the whole island, sailed out as its 
ruler. During the next twelve years while the energies of 
the mother-country were spent upon civil strife, Kirke was 
patiently developing the resources of Newfoundland ; above 
all, the fisheries, in which his practical sagacity recognised 
the true basis of its prosperity. Upon the rupture between 
Charles and his parliament, he declared for the king, to 
whom, when his affairs grew desperate, he offered an asylum ; 
he also proffered aid to Prince Rupert after Charles’ exe- 
cution. For these things there came in 1651 a day of reckon- 
ing for the high-church and royalist governor, who was cited 
to appear personally before the Council. What we gather 
from the narrative of the transactions—which however does 
not tally with the statement made p. 186—amounts to this, 
that after some delay and pecuniary loss through temporary 
sequestration, the matter ended in Kirke’s forfeit only of 
the ordnance and forts in Newfoundland ; he retained both 
his office and all his private property. All circumstances 
considered, he was leniently dealt with, and we think that 
biographical zeal carries the author too far when he talks 
of his hero’s “spoliation” by the Commonwealth. But it 
strikes us that this word exactly applies to the act of the king 
who stripped his widow and children of the home where his 
own father had, in time of direst need, been offered shelter. 
Sir David Kirke died in 1655-6, and after the Restoration, 
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Charles II., probably urged by court favourites, issued a 
warrant depriving the family of their Newfoundland estates, 
in favour of the heirs of Lord Baltimore, who on giving up 
that island had obtained a grant of Maryland in its stead. 
Apart from the interest which invests the personal history 
of an early ruler and shaper of a now prosperous English 
colony, this narrative has, we think, a special significance as 
the history of a career typical from first to last of that tragic 
incompleteness which marred the lives of so many of our 
early maritime discoverers and adventurers. Sir David Kirke 
suffered, dared, and wrought much in his time, yet fate 
denied him the just guerdon of endeavour. Men of kindred 
character have, with not more than equal chances, esta- 
blished states, and founded dynasties ; Kirke’s early con- 
quests were no sooner won than wrested from him, and 
after his death his sons were robbed of their heritage. His 
heroic qualities, with the service England reaped from them, 
might have given him some place on the roll-call of her 
worthies ; it has been left to the piety of a remote descendant 
to revive his forgotten name and neglected memory. 
GEORGE WARING. 





Intelligence. 


V. Palmé advertises his reprint of the Ga//ia Christiana, a sort 

of conclusion to his excellent reprints of the Acta Sanctorum, the 
Histoire littéraire de la France, and the French Historians. The book 
is reprinted og > = but large supplementary matter is added. The 
old edition was defective in several ways ; and as to the monasteries, it 
could not be compared to our own Monasticon. The reprint of these 
four great works does the highest credit to French energy. 
We would call attention to the Ohio Valley Historical Series of 
Reprints (Triibner), ¢. g. that of Bouquet’s expedition against the Ohio 
Indians in 1764, Colonel James Smith’s captivity with the Indians, and 
other works illustrating the border history of the United States. The 
importance of the positions on the Ohio (¢. g. Pittsburgh, so named 
after the elder Pitt) was well known to the French when they tried to 
make a chain of forts to connect Canada with Louisiana. Washington’s 
first appearance in history is in connection with the attempt of the 
Ohio Company to form settlements there in opposition to the French 
attempts to prevent the English colonies from extending westwards. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


_ Lit. Centralblatt (Dec. 13) reviews Roerting’s Old-French transla- 
tion of Ovid’s Remedia Amoris (a part of the allegorical poem Les Echees 
amoureux), important for its relation to the Roman de la Rose, and as 
illustrative of the dialect of Picardy (e.g. empeesse for empiche). A 
mention of the ‘‘ Constable Bertran,” 7. ¢. Bertrand du Guesclin, as a 
knight worthy to be compared with Hector and Gawain, fixes the date 
of the work to the last part of the fourteenth century. Jan. 6.—A 
review of ee Frederic the Great and the United States of America 
points out Frederic’s views as to the rights of neutrals, and as to priva- 
teering, and rejects the American claim of having done much for inter- 
national maritime law. Jan. 20.—Notices Kraus’ English Diplomacy 
im 1527, when, owing to Ferdinand I.’s threatening attitude in Bur- 
gundy and Italy, Henry VIII. showed sympathy with John, King of 

ungary, and Zapolya, the Voivode of Transylvania. One of the letters 
of Ferdinand to Henry mentions the disastrous battle of Mohacs, by 
which the Turks gained most of Hungary. 


Gott. gel. Anz., Dec. 20.—Reviews J. van Lennep’s 7ravels in Asia 
Minor very favourably (see Academy, vol. i. p. 224).—Geiger continues 
his account of the Humanists ; this time he gives an account of Charitas 
Pirckheimer, the Abbess of St. Clara in Nuremberg—one of the few 
German ladies of that age who are interesting in this point of view.— 
Konrad of Wiirzburg’s Parthenopier und Meliur, &c. is noticed as 
important in the history of medieval‘romance. ‘‘ Parthenopaeus” has 
attracted the attention of Sir Walter Scott and S. Rose among our- 
selves.——Jan. 3.—Compares Piot’s Cartudary of S. Trond (near Liége) 
with Wanter’s book “‘ on the origin of the communal liberties of 
Belgium,” which serves as a sort of commentary on the former. The 
earliest charter of liberty which we know of for the cities in the north 
of Europe is that -—_ by Bishop Theoduin of Liége to Huy, in the 
eventful year 1066.—Geiger reviews an account of another of the 
Humanists, ‘‘ Franciscus Fabricius Harkodurasius” (1527-1573). 
Jan, 10,—Analyses Hehn’s excellent book, Aw/turpflanzen und Haus- 














thiere, and Claretta’s Storia diplomatica dell’ antica abbasia di S. Michele 
della Chiura, important for Piedmontese history——Jan. 24.— Contains 
a good account of the life of the Sicilian patriot, the Prince of Castel- 
nuovo, who upheld the Sicilian constitution against the absolutist 
Queen. Caroline, when she took refuge from Napoleon in the island. 
He suffered grievous imprisonment, and was not delivered till Lord W. 
Bentinck freed the prisoners and restored the reign of law. Unhappily, 
England failed to maintain the constitution after 1815, and Castelnuovo. 
retired into private life, and spent his time and means in founding 
an agricultural institute and elementary schools, which were of the 
greatest benefit to his country in the evil times.——Jan. 31.—Wilken 
gives a summary of his researches as to the mystery plays of Germany 
in the middle ages, and compares them with those of France, &c.— 
There is also a notice of Hartmann’s Rede vom Glauben (published from 
one of the Strasburg MSS. now burnt) ; and a spiritual poem of the 
twelfth century, apparently by an author who lived in Central Germany. 
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Philology. 


Aeschyli quae supersunt in Codice Laurentiano veterrimo. 
Edidit R. Merkel. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1871. 
THIs magnificent volume, at once a literary curiosity and a 
valuable aid to critical students of Aeschylus, stands on 
a par with the texts of the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. of the 
New Testament as edited by Tischendorf, and of the Codex 
Bezae of the same by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener. The plan 
of all these is to represeni, in ordinary Greek type, but with 
the minutest accuracy that is attainable in every particular, 
the actual text of the MSS. themselves. Obviously, if the 
task is performed in a perfectly trustworthy manner, this 
kind of transcript is much more generally useful than even 
photographs of the originals would be ; for the one is very 
easy, while the other is often exceedingly difficult to read. 
The Medicean MS. of Aeschylus, now first presented to us 
entire, is one of the most difficult MSS. to decipher. A fac- 
simile of it is not given in the present volume, to which we 
venture to think that a photographed page of the original 
codex would have formed an interesting and suitable frontis- 
piece ; but a specimen of the very crabbed, and, to ordinary 
eyes, well-nigh illegible, writing of the MS. is given in p. 140 
of Dindorf’s edition of the Scholia (Oxford, 1851).* By 





* Page 140 of the MS., being page 43 of Merkel’s folio, and con- 
taining Choeph. 373 to 416. 
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this we see at a glance that the scholia were appended by a 
different hand. They are in a cursive or semi-cursive 
character, much more legible than the text itself, and more 
approximating to the uncial form. The scholia, we regret 
to say, are not given at all in Merkel’s volume. A careful 
consideration of them, #. ¢. a comparison with the text of the 
codex, will show that they must have been taken from some 
other copy than that from which the text itself was tran- 
scribed. They do not in all points harmonize with the read- 
ings they profess to illustrate ; and it is highly probable that 
they were added by another and rather later hand and from 
some other source, after the text had been written. To 
illustrate this by an example or two from one play, though 
many might easily be given: in Supplices, 452, 7 Kdpta 
veixovs Tovd eyo mapoixoua, the schol. has xai rotvro rovv 
éxrds éoopas Tod veixous Oeois imyperav. Critics well-versed 
in tragic usage know that éyo is hardly used unless there 
is emphasis on the person, which here has no place.* The 
true reading is rovro Spav mapotyouo, and Geois tryperav 
was originally an independent scholium on the words rovtro 
Spav. Again, in Suppl. 879, 6 oe Opepas 6 péyas Neidos, “that 
mighty Nile that nurtured you with its life-giving waters,” is 
corruptly given in the Med. 6 o épwras (sic) 6 péyao veidoo, 
the yw having been mistaken for T, which it closely resembles 
in uncial writing. So in Ag. 1566, zpos dra was written in 
the Med. for mpoodpa, as we may judge from the existing 
transcript, the MS, Flor. ‘To the true reading, 6 ce Opéyas, 
the gloss in the margin of the MS. evidently refers, 6 
NeiAds oe. 

The MS. itself is believed to have been written in the 
eleventh, if not the tenth, century. It is the sole authority 
for four out of the seven plays, in so far as the few other 
existing copies are but transcripts from it. The greater part 
of the Agamemnon, and the beginning of the Choephoroe, have 
been torn away ; and as the evil deed must have been done, 
as we know from the transcripts and early editions, some 
centuries ago, the chance of recovering the lost pages is, 
of course, though not absolutely impossible, well-nigh 
hopeless. ~ 

It seems by no means improbable that after the lament- 
able destruction of the great Alexandrian library, A.D. 651, 
a search began to be made, two or three centuries later, for 
such transcripts of the classic authors as had been taken, 
either for private or for public purposes, from the books at 
Alexandria or Pergamus, while those great libraries still 
existed more or less entire. Such transcripts (assuming 
their existence) would be of the highest authority, as being 
taken from the texts critically edited by the great scholars 
who flourished in those seats of learning. They would 
certainly have been written in uncial letters ; and the copies 
from them, though made in the cursive, would be pretty 
certain to afford indications that uncial characters were 
under the eye of the copyist. In fact this is very often the 
case with the Medicean Aeschylus, which presents abundant 
proofs, in the very mistakes committed, that the archetypus 
was in uncial characters, and was mis-read by the tran- 
scriber. Such letters as A, A, and A, are often confused, 
as xeaoae for xéAoa, Suppl. 16; divowww for Aivoww, ibid. 
132; Sefduevov for defduevov, ibid. 856; and TI, T, I, as rov 
taov for rov ydiov, Suppl. 156; and, probably, dypet for 
aipet in Ag. 126. Again, O, @, E, C, are confused—as 
dpdevr for apOévr’, Suppl. 2; perhaps Opapé for érdpy in 
Cho. 415; €0 ev for ev, Suppl. 66 ; rd Oddos for reHadds, 





* This remark throws a great doubt on the truth of a rather celebrated 
emendation of Porson’s, 4gam. 1291, “Aidov midas 8& tdod eya mpoc- 
evvérw, for tas Aéyw. The true reading seems to be tdo8 tw 
mpocevvérev, as Aéyw and &xw are known to be sometimes confused. 





ibid. 105 ; pwvei 6 for puveis, Cho. 374. None of the. above 
mistakes could have occurred if the original copy had been 
in a cursive hand. Similarly, II has been mistaken for TI in 
Suppl. 776, and so ya Bovvire &éuov oéBas has been written, 
against the metre, for ya Bot wdviiov oéBas. The true 
reading is preserved by Hesychius; Botmns yh Aioxdros. 
Of this class of early, and, we are disposed to think, trust- 
worthy, codices, the Medicean MS. of Tacitus, the Ravenna 
MS. of Aristophanes, the Apollonius Rhodius of the Lau- 
rentian library at Florence, and the Laurentian Sophocles, 
preserved in the same volume as the Medicean Aeschylus, 
and by the same hand or hands, may probably be reckoned 
as examples. Merkel says that the first quaternion of 
leaves in the Aeschylus has been written at a somewhat 
later age than the rest, and that the scholia agree much 
more accurately with the text in the later than they do in 
the earlier part. ‘“ Ea scholia in primo. Aeschyli quaternione 
conveniunt egregie suntque adcommodata ad _ scripturas 
et verborum poetae conformationem omnem” (Praef. p. 6). 
It is of infinite importance to the critical determination of 
the text (as far as that can now be done) that these scholia 
represent a different and probably earlier recension. 

The transcriber of the Medicean, then, had to copy an 
uncial MS. of very early date. In many parts it was so 
obliterated as to be nearly illegible; notably so in the 
chorus of the Sufflices, 776-901. A good deal of this ode, 
as written in the Medicean, is downright nonsense ; and it 
has exercised, more or less successfully, but, after all, with 
very doubtful results, the ingenuity of the critics. The tran- 
scriber was a conscientious man, and, happily for us, he 
appears to have known very little Greek. He therefore 
preferred to write what was and is mere gibberish, where he 
could not rightly decipher his codex, to making attempts at 
emendation. So we now have id of at&t xdxxao (827), 
dipover Go emrapida yovdouvmia Tamra (848), Bdrear Badu 
tpoxaxa tabav (864), Avpacw Smpoyacv Adoxa (877), and 
similar absurdities. That the archetypus was early uncial, 
and that the scribe knew little or nothing at least of ancient 
Greek, is clearly shown by two facts: the letters were written 
continuously and without division of words ; and the scribe 
did not know how to divide the words in his cursive copy. 
Thus, at first glance, the codex throughout presents the 
singular appearance of verses written with the letters almost 
as often placed at wrong intervals as at right. It is im- 
possible to conceive that a scribe who comprehended the 
meaning of the first two lines of the Prometheus would 
write them thus :—- 


‘4 4 > >) hid 4 
x Govog pev & oryro vp dv Ko pev wéd0 v 
4 2A ” ’ >» : , 
oKvOnv éxdyov, aBatd vr & o ép Hpi av. 


The accents (which are often given, but generally by an 
after-hand, in uncial MSS.)i he seems to have copied faith- 
fully ; indeed (and the fact is curious), this is “always the 
most accurate feature in Greek MSS. of all ages, mistaken 
or fa/se accents being extremely rare. Very frequently an 
attempt has been made—whether by a later hand, we know 
not—to connect the letters to the right words by a line 
or an underbracket, e.g. x-Oovds in the above passage, & 
yvo medac o in Prom. 168, xe pov oo tutu in Suppl. 35, 
— — 


od Kav ev-O-e-@ vri vio (ovK advev Oedv twos) in Pers. 
164. We must, however, confess, on carefully comparing 
Dindorf’s facsimile with Merkel’s text, our doubts that 
these connecting lines are not always faithful copies of the 
transcriber’s hand and intention. In cases where a very 
obvious letter might have been supplied by the most ordi- 
nary scholar, our worthy transcriber (we thank him heartily 
for his conscientious scruples) preferred to leave a blank or 
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a dot,* to show that he could not certainly decipher it in 


his MS. ‘Thus, in Zhed, 2, he wrote 6.... w for dors, in” 


Eum. 6, m tav to GAA... 7a xOov 5 o Kabélero, and 
just below (9), 


A emovde Ai ppv. 8..Aia.. Te ou p dda, 


though aAAy and SyAlav (Aydiav) xorpdda were clearly right. - 


In Prom. 480, ob xpirov is written dvyp...ordv, in 492, 
éwedpia is ow ¢€.....ia, &c. In many cases a comma 
has been added underneath, to show the separation of united 
words, as on\dyxvew rte,Aedryra, signifying that the noun 
was not reAcdrys, Prom. 493, VeuKou ,oT-Ovd , Suppl. 452, of 
7é,TOS-OVTWY for of te 7d Sovowy, in Pers. 15, where rerds 
formed one word by the first hand. On the whole, then, the 
Medicean MS. of Aeschylus is very trustworthy on these two 
points; it was certainly taken from a very old copy, and it 
certainly was not in the least or minutest matter tampered 
with by the copyist. The chief source of doubt thrown on 
our text (apart from merely accidental corruptions) is the fact 
that there must have been other ancient recensions of the 
plays, since the existing scholia, as we have already said, do 
not in all cases harmonize with the Medicean text. We 
think that Merkel’s somewhat brief preface, which is not 


particularly interesting or explicit (and which, moreover, is ° 


written in rather “ crabbed” Latin), might well have pointed 
out some of the inferences we have ventured to draw. 
The principal points which he does put forward with respect 
to the codex are briefly these :— 

1. That the loss of the greater part of the Agamemnon, 
and part of the prologue of the Choephoroe, took place be- 
fore the MS. was brought from Byzantium into Italy in 
1423. 

2. That fourteen pages of the MS. were lost subsequently 
to the original mutilation. If we understand aright Merkel’s 
rather obscure argument, an inscription of about that period 
in the MS., at the end of the Sufp/ices, enumerates among 
the contents of the then existing codex the Agamemnon ra 
pera. THY GAwow Tov “IAiov, and the Choephoroe “by name.” 
The words are written in very contracted form, and the 
interpretation of them is ours, not Merkel’s. The syllable 
A is written over aA, but a little beyond it. Does this mean 
oAwde, 2. ¢. “the part of the play subsequent to the capture 
of Troy, is lost”? For the /acuna in the MS. is from 310 to 
1066. The Choephoroe, as is well known, in the present 
state of the MSS., and in the two earliest editions, is con- 
tinued without the title, as part of the Agamemnon. Hence 
it appears that the first part of it was torn out subsequently 
to the above inscription. 

3. That the first guvaternion of the Aeschylus was written 
by a different hand from that of the Sophocles which pre- 
cedes, and is somewhat later than the rest of the Aeschylus. 

4. That the scholia in the first guaternion agree with the 
recension of the text they illustrate, while the scholia to the 
rest belong to one considerably different.f 

5. That the original writing has been extensively re- 
touched and altered by a later, but still early, hand, to suit 
the readings of the codex from which the scholia were 
copied. ' 





* Merkel, however, does not say whether the do/s printed in his text 
are in the codex, and whether he intends them, or the scribe intended 
them, to represent erasures or omissions of letters. 

t ‘‘ Aeschyli quaterniones posteriores decem verborum poetae longe 
— habent recensionem ab ea, quam scholia sequuntur.” (Praef. 
p- 6. 
¢ ‘Manus recentior, plerumque manifesta scholiorum scribae, toto 
corpore, singulis plus sexagies interdum paginis, erasis aut oblitteratis 
primae manus scripturis intulit quaecumque in eo exemplari, unde 
scholia deprompta sunt, discrepabant, omissis scilicet qaae excedebant 
patientiam.” (Praef. idid.) 





6. That the numerous errors in the codex are due to the 
fact that it was written at a period when accurate knowledge 
was at a peculiarly low standard ; but that, as no attempt at 
correction by guess or fraud was made, the true principle of 
emendation must rest on the endeavour to correct the mere 
blunders of the scribe.* 

Whatever may be the faults and shortcomings of this 
edition, we must allow that the task was an exceedingly 
difficult one, and that it has been executed in a manner that 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned in it. The MS. 
itself is so difficult to read that in almost numberless points 
it will seem to one eye to mean something slightly different 
from the reading copied from it by another. Thus, in the 
facsimile page of Dindorf, already alluded to, ddAAa 8urdjo 
yap Thode papdéypys is written quite regularly, as any one 
well acquainted with Greek MSS. would admit; and we do 
not think that Merkel correctly prints it dAAdd-. wAjo yap 
Thode—papaypyno, the « being continued to join the w after 
the regular custom of the cursive writers. Again, the fac- 
simile seems to give yxépes ody dover rather than dove.f In 
Bporav tAjpove Kal ravévpyw the facsimile shows nothing of 
the spots given by Merkel, rAjpov..+.: «a, which should 
indicate lost or obliterated letters. What the facsimile gives 


as Oivopévov, Merkel edits as #€vopévov, which, no doubt, is 
more likely to be correct. Dindorf’s é\Avpévio is Merkel’s 


ddAAvpéerfo, and éura worarac seems in the facsimile to be 
éurororavra. And if all these discrepancies occur in a 
single page, it will readily be granted that nothing short of 
photography would present to us the original codex in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. F, A. PALEy. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 
Hampden Sidney College, Va., Jan. 23, 1872. 

S1r,—In connection with the very interesting discussion begun some 
months ago, and lately resumed in lhe Academy, concerning the proper 
function of the Latin « consonant, will you permit me to call your 
attention to a passage of Velius Longus? I quote (from Putsche, 
p. 2223): ‘*V literam digamma esse interdum, non tantum in his 
debemus animadvertere, in quibus sonat cum aligua aspiratione, ut in 
valente et vitilo et primitivo et genitive, sed etiam in his quibus confusa 
haec litera est, in eo quod est gus.” 

I do not propose to attempt to point out in technical terms the scope 
of these words, but will venture to ask whether the grammarian, while 
revealing to us this his view of the different power of « consonant in 
the situations respectively described, could. have used language moze 
appropriate to Eng. v on the one hand (cum aligua aspiratione) and to 
Eng. w on the other ? WALTER BLAIR. 





Notes and Intelligence. 


Syed Ahmed Khan, in the Pioneer, has reviewed Dr. Hunter’s book, 
Our Indian Musulmans, whose views on Wahabism have lately been 
so much discussed by Indian newspapers. Syed Ahmed feels himself 
called upon to enter his protest against Dr. Hunter’s opinions, which, 
in spite of the amicable sentiments he expressed, were calculated to do 
great harm to the Muhammadans. "He agrees with Dr. Hunter’s state- 
ment, that ‘‘ Wahabism is a system which reduces the religion of 
Muhammad to a pure theism ;” but according to the reviewer the 
Wahabis—or Ahal-i-Hades, 7. ¢. believers in the sayings of the prophet 
—are not merely the followers of the doctrines started by Abd-ul- 
Wahab, but were dissenters from the four orthodox churches so named 
after four doctors, and established in the second century of the Hegira, 
viz. the Hanafi, Shafai, Malki, and Humbali; as such they had gradu- 
ally become hateful to the masses, and in Muhammadan law-books 
were held up to the execration of the Faithful. The numerous Futwas 





* ‘¢ Emendatioae in omnibus utendum erit simplici, quae unius aut 
alterius litterulae dispendio peragitur.” (Praef. p. 8.) 

t In Zheb. 824, we have pieoOe: for pierde (probably from an ancient 
variant pveo@a:), 
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issued by various Moslem divines, at the request of their co-religionists, 
and deciding that the Musulmans of India were not in duty bound to 
rebel against the British Government, were not of modern date, but 
had existed for hundreds of years. ‘‘ The followers of Islam in India 
required no fresh teaching of the doctrines and obligations enjoined on 
them by their religion ;” but they had only deemed it nec to re- 
issue those Futwas *‘ when accusations of disloyalty and statements of 
the obligation of Muhammadans to be disloyal were becoming more 
and more numerous.” 

The subject of Fikdd has also lately been treated in a paper read at 
a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, by Mr. N. B. E. Baillie, and 
printed in the Society’s Fournal. 

The publication of Littré’s great dictionary continues regularly. The 
26th part (Scille—Souscrire) is out ; and it is announced that the whole 
work will be completed before the end of the present year. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


The Indian Antiquary, ed. by J. Burgess, No. 1 (Bombay, January 
1872).—Editor’s introductory remarks. [This monthly journal is to be 
a medium of communication between archeologists in the East and 
West on subjects concerning the manners and customs, arts, mythology, 
literature, history, antiquities, &c. of the people of India.]—On the 
present position of old Hindi in Oriental philology; by J. Beames. 
[The modern Aryan group of languages of India has been developed 
from the primitive Aryan by the same process as that by which the 
Romance group has evolved itself from the Latin. For a general study 
of the hitherto much neglected vernaculars of the medieval and modern 
periods printed editions of works such as Chand Bardai’s Hindi epic 
Prithirdja Résau, which was composed about A.D, 1200, are much 
needed. Complete and correct MSS., however, are very rare ; and the 
language is by no means easy, as the early Hindi poets fall in that tran- 
sitional period when the case- and tense-endings of the old synthetical 
system, as represented in the Sanskrit and Prakrits, had become so 
abraded and corrupted that they no longer sufficed to distinguish clearly 
the relations of words, and were gradually supplanted by the system of 
particles, pre- or post-positions, and auxiliaries whose use constituted 
the distinguishing characteristic of the analytical stage.]—The A/as- 
tamba-Shtra of the Black Yajurveda, and the commentaries, &c. 
belonging to it; by A.C. Burnell. [Of this, the most important, 
Stitra of the Trittiriya Yajurveda, Mr. Burnell has at last discovered a 
complete MS. belonging to a Brahman in the Tanjore district, who 
unfortunately does not seem inclined to part with it, or allow a copy 
to be made. The whole consists of 30 fragzas: 1-24 containing the 
$rauta rites ; 25-27 the grihya portion; 28 and 29 the Dharmasitra ; 
and the last the Sw/vastira.|—A Legend of Serpent Worship ; from 
Bhaunagar in Kathidwad ; by the Ed.—Manners and customs of the 
Dards; by Dr. Leitner. [Accounts of the amusements, beverages, 
birth and marriage ceremonies, funerals and holidays of the Dards.|— 
A Tamba patra or ancient copper-plate grant from Kathiawad, trsl. 
by Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. [This is a grant of the Vallabhi 
king Dharasena IV., the twelfth in Anderson’s list (Bombay B. As. S.’s 
Journal, vol. iii.). The genealogy down from Bhatarka does not vary 
from that given by two other plates already published ; but some plays 
on certain grammatical terms and the name of Panini, as Sé/dturtya, 
had been missed by former decipherers.]—On the identification of various 
places in the kingdom of Magadha visited by the pilgrim Chi-Fah-Hian 
(A.D. 400-415); by A. M. Broadley. [A solitary hill mentioned by 
Fah-Hian at a distance of 9 yojanas S.E. of Patna is here identified 
with a rocky peak at Bihar, contrary to Gen. Cunningham’s identifica- 
tion of it with Giryak (¢.¢. Giri-eka). Further, the fortifications at the 
foot of the Baibhar and Vipula hills, three miles S. of Bargéon (Nalanda) 
are identified with Rajgir, though Fah-Hian, according to his translators, 
makes it one yojana W. of Bargion.]—Panini and the geography of 
Afghanistan and the Panjib; by Prof. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
[Some proper names occurring in Panini and his commentators are here 
identified with names of places, &c., as Vallabhi, Ujjayint ; Kapisht 
(= Kapisene of the Greek and Roman geographers, the northernmost 
kingdom of Afghanistan) ; Bikshoda (= Archosia?) ; P. Varnu=Hwan- 
Thsang’s Fa-da-nu (by others identified with Vaneh or Banu) ; Gan- 
dhéra-country ; river Suvastu (=mod. Swat, a tributary of the Kadul 
river); P. Varané = the Aornos of Alexander the Great (Wilson, 
dévarana ; Cunningham, from Raja Vara); Parshusthéna = Hwan 
Thsang’s Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na (Ortospan, the modern Kadu/) ; Sénkala 
=the Sangala destroyed by Alexander ; Parvata = Hwan Thsang’s 
Pa-la-fa-to; Mélavés and Kshudrakés =the two tribes A/alii and 
Oxydrakae ; Shaubreyas = the class Sambracae or Sabracae.]—Progress 
of Oriental Research in 1869-70. [From the Report of the Royal 


Asiatic Society.]—Reviews (favourable) of S. Beal’s Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures; C. E. Gover’s Folk-songs of Southern India; Ardaseer 
Framjee’s Hindustanman Musafari, or Journal of Travels in India.— 
Miscellanea. [Mr. Ravenshaw’s History of Gaur ; Shri Harsha, a paper 





by Dr. Biihler ; The Selons ; Rock-temple.at Harchoka ; Coin of Firuz 
Shah Zafar ; Oriental studies at Cambridge ; Revision of the Sinhalese 
Buddhist Scriptures ; &c.] 


Revue Critique, Jan. 20.—A. Bergaigne reviews Benfey’s essay, 
Ueber die Entstehung und Verwendung der in Sanskrit mit r anlau- 
tenden Personalendungen.—E. Tournier gives us an elaborate and on 
the whole appreciative account of Vollgraff’s Studia Palaeographica, 
but strangely overlooks one or two important facts, ¢.g. that the book 
is not intended to be an exhaustive treatise on the subject, and that the 
author is a disciple (and indeed a most promising one) of the school of 
Cobet, who is not once mentioned in the course of M. T.’s long article. 
—Jan. 27.—H. Weil reviews Brambach’s Metrische Studien 2 
Sophokles, and professes disagreement with the writer on sundry funda- 
mental points. A notice by Ch. Thurot of Madvig’s Adversaria pre- 
sents a clear and useful summary of this great work of the great Danish 
scholar. 


Journal of Philology, No. 7.—Two Kasidahs of the Persian poet 
Anwari ; by Profs. Cowell and Palmer. [Edited from four MSS., with 
a poetical version.J}—E. H. Palmer and J. E. Sandys: An Athenian 
bilingual inscription. [Restored from a copy recently made by P. in 
the Theseum at Athens.]—Prof. Grote (the late) : On Glossology.— 
S.S. Lewis: On a bronze ram, of ancient Greek workmanship, now 
in the Museum at Palermo. [With a lithographic illustration.]—Notes 
on Exod. iii. 14, xxii. 4 (5), and xx. 4, 5; by W. A. Wright— 
H. Hager: On the Eisangelia. [Maintains that eicayyeAia was cor- 
relative to a special véuos eioayyeAtixds, in which the offences to which 
the process was legally applicable were strictly defined, though the pro- 
visions of the law may have been stretched to take in other cases. The 
greater part of the article is an attempt to reconstruct the véuos eicay- 
vyeAtixés from statements in the Orators and elsewhere.]—D. B. Monro : 
On the Pedarii in the Roman Senate. [Shows that, in theory at any 
rate, sententiam in senatu dicere expresses the whole right and duty of a 
senator at a// periods of Roman history.]—H. A. J. Munro: On some 
passages in Lucretius—R. Burn: The Roman Capitol. [A reply to 
Dr. Dyer.J—J. F. MacMichael: On the sites of Sittake and Opis. 
[Contends, in opposition to Sir H. Rawlinson, that the Sittake of Pliny 
and Ptolemy is not the same as that of Xenophon ; and that Opis is to 
be identified with the modern Eski Baghdad. A map accompanies the 
article.]|—H. Jackson: On some passages in Plato. [Suggestions on the 
text of Phacdr. 235 D, Rep. 360 B, 390 B, 465 C, 615 D, and Pihiled. 
48 C.]—H. Richards: Notes on Aristotle’s Ethics. [On 27h. Jic. v. 
5, 12; v. 8, 10, and vii. 8, 4.] 

Literar. Centralblatt, Dec. 30.—Fausbdéll’s edition of the Dasaratha- 
Jataka, Marazzi’s Zeatro di Calidasa, and Pickford’s translation of Maha- 
viracharita ; rev. by A. W. Jan. 27.—Zingerle’s Chrestom. Syriaca ; by 
Th.N. Feb. 3.—Benfey’s Fudbeo u. seine Verwandte. Feb. 10.—Ahlqvist 
on Finnish words expressive of culture (Helsingfors, 1871). 





New Publications. 


Autovist, A. De Vestfinska sprakens kulturord. Helsingfors. 

BACHER, W. Nizamis Leben u. Werke u. der 2*¢ Thl. d. NizAami’schen 
Alexanderbuches. Leipzig: Engelmann. 

CANONES Apostolorum, Aethiopice, ad fidem librorum MSS. primus 
edidit W. Fell. (Dissert. inaugur.) Leipzig: Brockhaus, 

DERENBOURG, J. Manuel du Lecteur, d’un auteur inconnu, publi¢ 
d’aprés un manuscrit venu du Yemen et accomp. de notes. Paris : 
Imp. Nat. 

De Tassy, Garcin. La Langue et la Littérature hindoustanies en 1871. 
Revue annuelle. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

EL MUBARRAD. The Kamil. Edited for the Germ. Oriental Soc. by 
W. Wright. Parts 7 and 8. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

LENORMANT, Fr. Essai de Commentaire sur les Fragments cosmo- 
goniques de Bérose. Paris. 

LIEBLEIN, J. Dictionnaire de noms hiéroglyphiques en ordre généalo- 
gique et alphabétique. 2 livr. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

PAR PALIMPSESTORUM WIRCEBURGENSIUM. Antiquissimae vet. Test. 
versionis Latinae Fragmenta. E codd. rescr. eruit, edidit, explicuit 
Ernestus Ranke. Accedunt duae Tabulae photolithographicae. 
Vindobonae: Braumiiller. 

PrAToRius, F. Grammatik der Tigrifiasprache in Abessinien, haupt- 
sachlich in der Gegend von Aksum u. Adoa. 2. Hialfte. Halle: 
Buchh. der Waisenhauses. 

TRANSACTIONS of the Soc. of Biblical Archeology. 
Fox Talbot, G. Smith, &c.) Longmans. 

UnGER, R. Emendationes Horatianae. Halle: Pfeffer. 

Vetus Testamentum Aethiopicum, tom. ii. fase. ii. Ad librorum MSS. 
fidem edidit etc. A. Dillmann, Leipzig. (German Or. Soc.) 

Wepewoop, H. A Dictionary of English Etymology. Second ed. 
Part 3. Triibner. 
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